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BETTER THROUGH GOOD FOREST MANAGEMENT 





GEO. S$. LONG (1853-1930), one of the first forestry leaders to initiate planned timber harvesting and growing for continuous 
production. As Weyerhaeuser Timber Company's first general manager, his foresight led to management of timber os a 
crop on company lands. He also helped form cooperative associations for improved fire protection and forestry practices. 


key to future forests...the tree-srowing power of the land 


Douglas fir tree farms are clear-cut in 
staggered patches. Seeds from trees left 
near-by soon reforest the harvested lands 
...assuring a wood supply for the future. 
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Early in the present century, Geo. S. Long and other forestry leaders in 
America realized that the nation’s future wood supply depended upon 
keeping forest land productive. Mr. Long, particularly, sensed the 
greatest assets of the forest industry as being the soil itself and the 
reproductive power of trees. Summarizing this concept, he said, “...we 
hope to so shape harvesting operations that they will bring about that 
ideal balance between forest reproduction and utilization which will make 
our industry as nearly perpetual as possible.” 

This vision and faith in both the future and stability of the nation’s 
industrial forests by men such as Geo. S. Long led to the modern timber 
and land management practices forming the basis for today’s nation-wide 
tree farm movement. The movement began with the dedication of America’s 
first tree farm by Weyerhaeuser Timber Company in June, 1941. Today, 
all company forestlands, as well as those of 6,300 other private owners, 
are operated as tree farms...a total of about 35 million acres of tax- 
paying forestland dedicated to growing timber as a crop. Write us at 
Box A, Tacoma, Washington for literature describing modern tree farming. 
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Small Landowner 


EDITOR: 


I have been a professional practicing for- 
ester since 1949. In your very informative 
October issue highlighting Southern for- 
estry, I noted many references to the small 
landowner problem. And in the recently 
released Timber Resource Review, the 
magnitude of the problem is brought force- 
fully home. I wonder if we must seek the 
solution either through public and private 
free forestry advice, or the formation of 
cooperatives, as has been so often suggested? 
Why not encourage in every way possible 
the build-up of a responsible, private-prac- 
ticing forestry profession? 

The people in this country are a freedom- 
loving and independent people. They will 
often prefer to pay their own family physi- 
cian in preference to accepting free clinical 
service. In many other small ways they will 
choose to pay their own way, perhaps be- 
lieving the axiom, “You get about what 
you pay for.” It is conceivable that the 
very large percentage of small landowners 
who do not avail themselves of free forestry 
advice feel that it is not worth having. In 
this connection it is worth noting that 
many small landowners customarily pay 
cash for surveying, earth moving, and other 
land connected services. 

I think there is a place in rural America 
for the private practicing forester. I do not 
mean the consultant who lives in a commu- 
nity, but works two or three states. He is a 
necessary man, too, but I speak of foresters 
serving a few counties within a state. In 
my county alone there are 4000 farmers, 
and if one-twentieth could be reached, a 
forester has 200 clients. It means that a 
man must gain the confidence of the small 
landowners, sell them a sound, practical, 
forest-consultant service, and become a re- 
spected professional man in his community. 

If we really want to lick the small land- 
owner problem, maybe we had better let 
the profit motive enter the scene. We 
should encourage professional foresters to 
take up the difficult task of convincing 
American landowners they have something 
of real value in their possession. I would 
go a step further and say that forest indus- 
try might profit more in the long run by 
subsidizing private practicing foresters in- 
stead of hiring conservation foresters on a 
salary to give free advice. By guaranteeing 
a young forester a fixed sum for two years 
while he gets on his feet, industry could 
get good forestry practiced in their areas of 
interest on a very substantial basis. 

David F. Olson, Jr. 
R. R. #4, Box 275 
Statesville, N. C. 


Watershed Editorial 


Eprror: 

. You have further pointed out the 
real essence of the problem (Remaking the 
Face of America, AMERICAN Forests, Janu- 
ary, 1956). The real interests of the country 
are the sum of the addition of literally 
thousands of separate and detached inter- 
ests woven together by a few common 
threads. What we need now see clearly 
are the inextricable relationships which 
exist between these interests and the pat- 





tern which should now emerge for the 
greatest benefit to the common whole. 
Sherman Adams 
The Assistant to the President 
The White House 


In the Public Interest 
EbITOorR: 

I have just read with interest the edi- 
torial in the November issue of AMERICAN 
Forests (In the Public Interest, AMERICAN 
Forests, November, 1955). I want to con- 
gratulate The American Forestry Associa- 
tion on taking a stand in favor of the Aztec 
lands purchase. The line of reasoning given 
in the editorial is exactly the one I have 
followed in my own thinking; and, as you 
know, the Institute has been supporting 
the proposed acquisition. 

While I am not an advocate of further 
unlimited acquisition of forest lands by the 
United States Government, I believe there 


are places where such acquisition is in the 
public interest. For example, I feel that 
the checkerboarded forests in the rough 
mountainous parts of the Southeastern 
States should be blocked in for better man- 
agement units, either by additional pur- 
chase or by exchange of land. No manage- 
ment for such purposes as wildlife and 
recreation is possible under the existin 
ownership pattern, and I believe it woul 
be better public policy for the government 
to acquire some of these lands than to 
allow the present situation to continue to 
exist. 


The editorial encourages me to think 
that The American Forestry Association 
might also support such a proposal. 

Ira N. Gabrielson 
President 
Wildlife Management Institute 


(Turn to page 6) 
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Soil Bank proposal stimulates interest in tree farming 


A TOE IN THE DOOR 


OME of the paragraphs in Pres- 

ident Eisenhower’s Soil Bank 

Message to Congress can make 
nearly any tree farmer, or land 
owner who has dreamed of raising 
trees, fairly hopeful that he may 
now be able to devote part of his 
acreage to trees and still not lose 
the income from the land. Until 
now tree plantation operators have 
faced the fact that, if they are just 
starting a new plantation it will be 
years before they will get any return 
from the “retired” acres. Now, at 
least, there is some hope that the 
operation may be subsidized in such 
a way that, at minimum cost to the 
grower, and to the Federal Govern- 
ment, land can be withdrawn from 
active cultivation with small, if any 
loss of revenue, and new stands of 
trees planted that will eventually re- 
turn a fair profit, if properly han- 
dled. It should not cost over $20 
per acre to buy and plant seedlings. 

There are two parts to President 
Kisenhower’s proposed program. 
Under “A. The acreage reserve pro- 
gram,” it is recognized that cutting 
down the production of the surplus 
crops of wheat, cotton, corn and rice, 
may best be done by reducing the 
acreage planted of each grain. This 
would be a voluntary plan, affecting 
the growers of surplus crops now 
under allotment; and, since its pro- 
visions would protect the farmer’s 
income, it is entirely possible that it 
might result in the 20 percent de- 
crease of acreage seeding thought 
desirable. Two paragraphs from the 
President’s message are quoted be 
low as they present such a forthright 
statement of his plan as applied to 
surplus grain raisers: 

“In return for their voluntary par- 
ticipation in the Acreage Reserve 
Program cooperating farms will be 
allocated certificates for commodi- 
ties whose value will be based on the 
normal yields of the acres withheld 
in this Reserve. I recommend that 
these certificates be made available 
to cooperating farmers through their 
County Agricultural Stabilization 
Committees at normal harvest time 
for each crop. The certificates will 
be negotiable so farmers can convert 
them to cash. They will be redeem- 
able by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
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By KENNETH ANDERSON 


poration in cash, or in kind at speci- 
fied rates. 

“I further recommend that the 
legislation provide that each partici- 
pating farmer contract to refrain 
from cropping or grazing any land 
he puts in the Acreage Reserve.” 

On nearly every farm there is some 
land that could easily be withdrawn 
from cultivation, planted to trees or 
seeded down and left that way as 
long as the Program is in effect, or 
permanently, if the owner should so 
desire. Conditions on each farm 
would decide that point, in the end. 

Under the provisions of the sec- 
ond part of President Eisenhower's 
plan known as “B. The Conserva- 
tion Reserve,” the tree farmer would 
stand to benefit immeasurably. Most 
of the small tree farmers are located 
in the Northeastern or Southern 
states, where there are millions of 
acres of land that should be set in 
trees or returned to woodlands. This 
does not necessarily have to remain 
the case, however. The two para- 
graphs quoted below apply so speci- 
fically to the problems of the land 
owner who may already have started 
a reforestation or tree program that, 
if passed, his location is not the de- 
ciding participation factor. 


“Under the pressures of war and 
the production incentives continued 
in postwar years, large areas have 
come into cultivation which wise 
land use and sound conservation 
would have reserved to forage and 
trees. 


“I propose that farmers be asked 
to contract voluntarily with the gov- 
ernment to shift into forage, trees 
and water storage cultivated lands 
most needing conservation measures. 
Any farmer would be eligible to par- 
ticipate in this program regardless 
of the crop he produces or the area 
where his farm is located. I would 
hope that some 25 million acres 
would be brought into the Conserva- 
tion Reserve.” 

In agricultural programs of the 
past it has been all too evident that 
the “big” operators gained more, 
proportionately, than the so called 
“little” fellows. ‘The Eisenhower 
program, as it plainly states, would 
set a dollar or acreage limit on the 


amount of price support extended 
to the individual farmer or farm 
corporation. This would spread the 
benefits to the small farmers, who 
are in a low income group, and, at 
the same time, prevent the large in- 
come groups from disproportionate 
and inexcusable profits. 

The increasing shortage of news- 
print, which, in turn, is directly 
traceable to a shortage of pulpwood, 
calls for greater production of pulp- 
wood trees of every kind in the 
United States. Our supply of good 
saw timber is not quite keeping up 
with the demand, and this demand 
is becoming greater each year as 
population increases. The sooner, 
therefore, that these needs are recog- 
nized and a united effort made to 
meet them, the sooner the unbal- 
anced production of agricultural 
products will be corrected and yet a 
stability of farm income achieved. 


For the first time in history the 
small producer of timber and wood 
pulp can now feel that he has “a toe 
in the door” of a government pro- 
gram. The plan that will probably 
pass both houses of Congress eventu- 
ally may not contain the exact pro- 
visions that would satisfy everyone. 
But it is most likely to be geared to 
the needs of the small or medium 
income farmers who own their own 
places and depend on them for a 
livelihood. Given sound advice and 
a moderate amount of help now 
means that they can take surplus 
crops off the market and still be 
fairly sure of adequate returns from 
their land. There would inevitably 
be a shortage of seedling trees avail- 
able to meet the needs of a nation- 
wide program and this shortage 
would be serious. Supplying the 30 
billion trees needed to plant 25 mil- 
lion acres, all at once, is a manifest 
impossibility. The seedling program 
could be stepped up, however, avail- 
able trees allocated to qualifying 
farmers, the land set aside and 
planted as seedlings could be sup- 
plied. Getting an acceptable pro- 
gram through Congress and in mo- 
tion is the great hurdle. Given half 
a chance and hope of a fair finan- 
cial return the American tree farmer 
can be depended on to do the rest. 
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“Southern Forest Fire Preven- 

tion Conference” April 13 and 
14 at the Roosevelt Hotel in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, continued last 
month with a number of groups and 
agencies adjusting their schedules to 
give the program major attention. 

In view of the importance of the 
program to stamp out wildfires in 
the South, AFA’s Board of Directors 
gave Executive Director-Forester 
Lowell Besley the go ahead in giving 
the conference his major attention 
despite the fact that the organization 
does not ordinarily devote a major 
portion of its time to purely regional 
problems. 

The Gaylord Container Corpora- 
tion at Bogalusa, Louisiana, was an- 
other organization that turned its 
public relations director — Frank 
Heyward, Jr.—loose to devote full 
time to helping to organize state 
groups in their preparations for the 
conference. Mr. Heyward, a former 
director of the Southern Pulpwood 
Conservation Association, is widely 
known throughout the South and 
national forestry circles. 

State Forester James E. Mixon, of 
Louisiana, declared that “this will 
be the most far-reaching conference 
ever held in the South” and said his 
whole department would be called 
on to help make the meeting a suc- 
cess. 


Pica for the first southwide 


another organization that has gen- 
erously stepped forward in giving 
the conference a leg up. In view of 
the fact that its annual meeting fol- 
lows that of the New Orleans con- 
ference, it will, after participating in 
the conference, devote its own meet- 
ing to spelling out the findings of 
the conference and studying ways 
and means whereby those findings 
can be implemented. 

Some readjustments in publicity 
aims and promotion for the confer- 
ence were made at conferences at 
The American Forestry Association 
offices in Washington between the 
holidays and at a meeting of the 
executive committee last month. 

Two major reasons were presented 
for this proposed shift in emphasis. 
They were: 1) that many wood 
arsonists are unaware of the fact 
that they are engaged in criminal 
activities; 2) that the woods arson 





The Forest Farmer Association is 


Fire Conference 
Gains Momentum 


approach is negative rather than 
positive in nature — one individual 
making this point being the repre- 
sentative of the Advertising Council 
of America. 

Opinions differ as regards the rela- 
tive merits of the straight from the 
shoulder woods arson approach to 
the problem and the de-emphasized 
tack. In general, people in the deep 
South favor an all out attack to 
brand woods arsonists as criminals. 
Other southern areas farther north 
favor less aggressive tactics in this 
respect. 

These proposals were adopted by 
the conference executive committee 
and the following statement of aims 
was approved: 


“Wildfires have resulted in stag- 
gering losses to the South’s econ- 
omy in recent months. Of all forest 
fires in the nation, 85 percent are 
in the South. Eighty nine percent 
of all forest land burned is in the 
South. And 94 percent of all inten- 
tionally-set fires are in the South. 
This critical situation looms as a 
continuing and never-ending threat 
to the future development of the 
South’s agricultural and industrial 
economy. It jeopardizes the South’s 
recreational facilities. It is dimin- 
ishing the South’s supply of fish 
and game. It is impeding the de- 
velopment of the South’s priceless 
water supply. 

“In view of these serious threats 
to the future well-being of every 
Southerner, this Southern Forest 
Fire Prevention Conference is 
called with these express purposes 
in mind: 


AIMS 


“(1) To impress the general 

public with the losses it sustains in 
jobs, payrolls, and raw materials 
as a result of forest fires which 
jeopardize the five billion dollar 
Southern forest industry and to 
highlight the future adverse effect 
of these losses upon the South’s 
agricultural and industrial econ- 
omy; 
“(2) To inform the public of 
the extreme seriousness of willfully- 
set wildfires and to point out every 
citizen’s personal stake in and re- 
sponsibility for their prevention 
and control; 

“(3) To arouse articulate and 
aggressive public opinion against 
wild forest fires and against all 
persons responsible for starting 
wildfires; and 

(4) To stimulate immediate ac- 
tion at state, county and commu- 
nity levels to eradicate the wildfire 
menace in the shortest possible 
time.” 











—— 


LETTERS 


(From page 3) 


Incendiarism in Penn’s Woods 
EpitTor: 

I am very much interested in the cam. 
paign AFA is running concerning incen. 
diarism in the nation’s forests. During the 
last few years we have progressed so rapidly 
in the technological aspects of silviculture, 
insect and disease control, and all around 
forest management, that many conserva- 
tionists have lost sight of the basic impor- 
tance of forest fire prevention. 

I realize your campaign is aimed pri- 
marily at the South; however, there are 
certain sections in some of our northern 
states where the situation is also acute. 

The editorial in the October 1955 issue 
of AMERICAN Forests Magazine with the 
accompanying sketch of the incendiarist in 
action was extremely good. 

You might be interested to know that 
through the efforts of the Delaware District 
office of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Forests and Waters, local organizations and 
individuals have combined to offer a reward 
of $1,500.00 for information leading to 
arrest and conviction of the incendiarists, 
We hope to be able to have this figure 
increased in the near future. 

E. C. Pyle 

District Forester 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 


Earth Is Our Home 
EpItTor: 

I have just read Monroe Bush's short and 
eloquent statement— The Earth Is Our 
Home—in the December number of Amenrt- 
CAN Forests, which Rachel Carson was good 
enough to call to my attention. I want to 
say how completely I agree with your point 
of view and how well I think he has ex- 
pressed it. Not even Aldo Leopold, who 
wrote some fine things in this context, put 
the matter quite so clearly. . . 

Paul Brooks 
Editor-in-Chief 

Houghton Mifflin Company 
2 Park Street 

Boston 7, Massachusetts 


Tough Sledding 


EDITOR: 

I want you to know that I was delighted 
with the resolution passed by the annual 
meeting of American Forestry Association 
supporting S. 55 — the so called Aztec Land 
Bill. 

Perhaps you are aware that this bill is 
having tough sledding in the House Com- 
mittee (of which I am a member) due to 
lobbying activity by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association. During the last 
session of Congress, I was disappointed at 
times that some of the national conserva- 
tion organizations did not take a positive 
interest in this important legislation. Con- 
sequently, I was most pleased to learn that 
AFA has taken a strong stand in favor of 
this bill, and I was also encouraged by the 
article and strong editorial of a similar 
tenor which appeared in the Novembet 
issue of the AMERICAN ForEsTs. 

I wish to commend both Lowell Besley 
and the editors of the AMERICAN Forests for 
taking such a forthright stand on this issue. 

The Honorable Stewart L. Udall 
United States Representative 
Tucson, Arizona 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 


THE SOIL BANK PROGRAM PROPOSED BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER is one of the first orders of 
business for the Second Session of the Eighty-fourth Congress. Early passage 
of farm program legislation is anticipated. The President has asked that 
farmers contract voluntarily with the government "to shift into forage, trees 
and water storage cultivated lands most needing conservation measures." The 
plan calls for federal sharing of the costs of such development, plus annual 
payments during the time the new use of the land is being established. This 
is a phase of the program that cannot easily get under way. If 1956 follows 
the pattern of other years, the demand for forest tree nursery stock will 
exceed the supply. The public and private nurseries cannot meet all the 
demands now made by persons who are planting without the benefit of the pay- 
ments proposed on the soil bank plan. Diversion of planting stock from the 
landowners who are already converted to timber growing would certainly raise 
a storm of justified protests. To increase nursery capacity and actual 
nursery output sufficient to take care of the demand from those who are 
planting, plus those who wish to qualify under the soil bank plan will require 
a number of years of work. One of the principal bottlenecks will be the 
accumulation of forest tree seed of desirable species and strains from sources 
which will give reasonable assurance of successful field planting. For most 
desirable tree species, seed years are the exception rather than the rule. 
Good seec crops may occur at intervals up to ten years apart. 


A PRECISELY BALANCED BUDGET for the Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1957, has been 
presented by the President. Forestry and related items in the budget recom- 
mendations did not suffer by the budget-balancing. Estimates for the U. S. 
Forest Service show an increase for national forest activities from $55,088,000 
to $60,938,000, with the principal increase being in national forest protection 
and management. Cooperative programs remain about the same as for 1956. No 
funds have been recommended for acquisition. Interior Department's Bureau of 
Land Management, resources management function is stepped up from $13,700,000 
to $18,788,000, with forestry activities being scheduled for a jump from 
$2,708,800 to $4,087,000. Access roads, BLM, is raised from $2,300,000 to 
$4,500,000. The resource management functions of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, $12,432,000 in 1956 are proposed for an increase to $16,100,000. 
with forestry scheduled for a slight increase from $2,295,830 to $2.680,000. 
National Park Service, overall, is recommended for an increase from $52,405,876 
to $63,954,000, with forestry and fire control being increased from $663,695 
to $765,045. Forest resource development funds for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority are recommended at $520,000 of which 35 percent is to be ap- 
propriated; the 1956 figure was $475,000 of which 40 percent was appro- 
priated. The balance of the TVA resource money is to be derived from TVA 
income. Detail comparisons of the 1957 budget with 1956 estimated expendi- 
ture will appear in the next number of AMERICAN FORESTS. 


GIVE AWAY CHARGES ARE BEING HURLED AROUND THE CONGRESS in preparation for the coming 
political campaign. The furor raised over tideland oil deposits and the 
partnership program in power and water development has subsided somewhat. 
The current target is the Al Sarena mining claim case which was investigated 
in part during the joint hearings held on the West Coast in November, and 
which is now being further pursued in Washington,D. C. Several departures 


(Turn to next page) 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT—(Continued) 


from the normal procedures in patenting mining claims are evident in the 
case so far. The previous administration had denied patents to the Al 
Sarena mining company on the basis that the mineral deposits were insuf- 
ficient to warrant their development. A resurvey of the situation by the 
Department of the Interior has resulted in patents being issued on fifteen 
claims in the Rogue River National Forest in Oregon. Contention is that 
the purpose of patent was to obtain the timber on the claims—estimates of 
its value run as high as $600,000. 


TIGHTENING THE RESTRICTIONS GOVERNING OIL AND GAS LEASES ON WILDLIFE REFUGES has in- 





vited attention to the fact that most of the federal refuges have been open 
to such leasing for a period of 35 years. (See article on page 61) In 1953 
the Department of the Interior suspended action on leasing applications until 
leasing problems and their effects on wildlife could be studied. After more 
than two years of study, the Department has reopened most of the areas under 
new regulations designed to give maximum protection of wildlife values. 
Wildlife conservationists, while agreeing that the new regulations afford a 
greater degree of protection than has existed in the past, protest the basic 
idea of any leasing of this type. They fear a rash of applications, now that 
the refuges are again opened. The question may be given airing by a select 
committee of the House. Representative Karsten of Missouri has introduced 

H. Res. 350 calling for a full investigation of the operations and activi- 
ties of the Fish and Wildlife Service with reference to the conservation of 
wildlife and the preservation and maintenance of wildlife refuges. The 
resolution directs particular attention to the extent to which oil and gas 
leases may be issued. 


THE BIENNIAL AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL-AID ROAD ACT as introduced by Congressman 





McGregor of Ohio, includes $22.5 million annually for forest highways, $24 
million for forest development roads and trials; $12.5 million for Park 
Service roads and trails; $11 million for parkways; $10 million for roads 
and trails on Indian lands; $1 million for roads through the unreserved 
public lands. The funds above are to become immediately available for 
contract upon passage of the authorization; but any amount remaining un- 
expended two years after the close of the fiscal year for which it is autho- 
rized shall lapse. 


THE AUTHORIZATION OF THE UPPER COLORADO RIVER DEVELOPMENT is expected to receive 





Congressional attention. With the controversial Echo Park Dam having been 
deleted by Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay, opposition to the pro- 
posal has decreased. A more controversial subject will be the question of 
who builds the dams on the Snake River—private companies or the federal 
government. The decision by the administration to allow private develop- 
ment of the Hells Canyon Dam on the Idaho-Oregon border has been labeled 

a "give-away." Congressional steam is now being generated to oppose the 
private development. 


THE FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION ACT expires this year. There is little doubt that the 
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act will be extended and strengthened. A bill passed by the Senate during 


the first session of the Congress is now awaiting action on the floor of 
the House. 


SCALE FEDERAL PROGRAM FOR REFORESTATION was proposed in the first session. 





Since that time the Timber Resource Review has emphasized plantable and 
understocked forest land as one of the major problem areas in the national 
forest resource picture. The emphasis given to tree planting in the Presi- 
dent's proposal for a national soil bank is adding to the interest. Con-= 
sequently, the Congress may be expected to consider one or more of the bills 
for expanded planting programs—none of which have yet reached the hearings 
stage. 


THE FLOODS OF 1955, BOTH IN THE EAST AND WEST, have stimulated a number of bills 





for flood insurance, flood relief, and flood prevention. Typical are bills 
calling for the establishment of a Northeastern States Watershed Develop- 
ment and Flood Protection Commission to study the land and water resources 
of the area from Maine to Pennsylvania, to make recommendations for an inte- 
grated and comprehensive program for the development, use and protection of 
land and water resources 
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Is Interior Watching the Store? 


“Is Interior watching the store in reference to 
the proper protection of forests and parks it is 
pledged to defend or isn’t it?” asks a reader who 
has been following the Al Sarena mining investi- 
gation in Congress. “With the national forests 
involved here, this is a serious matter. In brief, 
was this deal rigged or wasn’t it? If it was we 
suggest that the time may be propitious for the 
appointment of a two-fisted Secretary more on 
the order of a Harold Ickes.” 

To determine if the issuance of patents to the 
McDonald brothers on Oregon’s Rogue River 
“was rigged” or not is the precise purpose of the 
hearings presently being conducted on the Hill. 
This hearing is the proper vehicle for getting 
to the bottom of the matter for very serious 
charges are being made here that should be thor- 
oughly sifted down and explored. 

Administration critics charge that Interior may 
have been- guilty of certain improprieties (See 
page 16) in issuing patents on the Rogue after 
mineral assays by both the Forest Service and the 
Bureau of Land Management had indicated that 
gold and silver deposits on the claims were of 
negligible quality and quantity. The real objec- 
tive, Democratic spokesmen allege, was to enable 
the mining firm to strip the land of valuable 
timber probably worth around $231,000. 

Of all the charges that have been leveled at 
Interior in recent months, the Al Sarena charges, 
if proven, present the most serious implications. 
Pending its outcome, the best course for con- 
servationists would appear to be “Don’t shoot 
until you’re sure.”” No improprieties had been 
revealed by the investigation up to the time 
AMERICAN Forests went to press. We should also 
like to remind readers that AFA’s program to 
amend the mining laws — which was a success- 
ful effort to get at the real root of forestry-mining 
problems —had the complete support of Secre- 
tary McKay. Nor can we fault his record on 
other counts. The parks have more acreage 
today than they did when he came into office. 
Charges that he is opening up the wildlife refuges 
to drilling simply because he strengthened the 
regulations governing such matters (See page 
61) strike us as premature in view of McKay's 
splendid fight for the Wichita refuge. 

As to the suggestion that we resurrect Harold 
Ickes there are those AFA members with mem- 
ories like elephants who would say they could 
get along without that very well. Not that Mr. 
Ickes didn’t watch the store. He did. In fact he 
watched two — both his own and Agriculture’s. 
No matter what Secretary McKay’s shortcomings 
may or may not be at least he hasn’t tried to filch 
the Forest Service from the Department of Agri- 
culture yet. Which is more than could be said 
for his distinguished predecessor. So far, at least, 
Mr. McKay has been a one-store man. This we 
feel is to his credit. 
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Seed and the Soil Bank 


If foresters have the ingenuity we think they 
have, they will explore this Soil Bank proposal 
as outlined by President Eisenhower in his farm 
message, help to tool it up from the standpoint 
of a long-term planting program, and use it in- 
sofar as possible for a direct frontal attack on 
their knottiest problem—that of bringing the 
farmer into the forest management fold. 

Last month, as outlined by John Preston in his 
thoughtful article “Is Farm Forestry on the 
Wrong Trail?”, the problem was just getting 
farmers to think about their woodlots in terms 
of a management program. The month, as a re- 
sult of the President’s message, farmers from one 
end of the country to the other are deluging 
forestry organizations for information on tree 
planting. 

Without question, more American landowners 
today are talking about tree planting than any 
time in the history of the Republic. The real 
purpose of the President’s message, of course, is 
to whittle down huge agricultural surplusses. 
As a part of the cure, he proposes what he has 
labeled “The Conservation Reserve.” Farmers 
will be urged to contract voluntarily with the 
government to shift into forage, trees and water 
storage cultivated lands most needing conserva- 
tion measures. Since a dollar or acreage limit 
would be set on the amount of price supports 
extended to any individual farmer, this would 
tend to spread the benefits downward to small 
operators most in need of encouragement. The 
President hopes to see some 25 million acres in 
the “Conservation Reserve” eventually, not all 
of it in trees. 

The obvious danger here is not to get the cart 
before the horse. Every Congressman and land- 
owner should know, as do foresters, that any 
“Soil Bank” of this size so far as trees are con- 
cerned, must be preceded by a “Seed Bank.” 
And the “Seed Bank” that is envisioned here, 
believe us, is no baby. For instance, last year we 
planted 812,000 acres to trees. This required 
742 million seedlings and there was no surplus. 

The immensity of the President’s proposal be- 
gins to emerge in true focus when one reflects 
that approximately 1000 seedlings are required 
to plant one acre. In assuming that 10 million of 
the 25 million acres mentioned by the President 
might end up in trees, this would mean that 
roughly 10 billion seedlings would be required 
over a period of time as compared to the 742 
million produced last year. 

Obviously, the man who took the troops across 
the channel doesn’t think on a small scale. 
Neither do foresters. Once they get their second 
wind our guess is that the best brains in the pro- 
fession will be coming forward with sound pro- 
posals whereby this plan, over a period of time, 
will be pressed into action. Certainly the climate 
was never so favorable for reaching farmers with 
the forestry story. 








This 13-year old plantation is one of 
many on Blackwater River State Forest 


[* the course of a dispute between 
the Navy and forestry over who 
should obtain title to Florida’s 
182,000 acre Blackwater River State 
Forest, the Navy’s representative was 
asked why it couldn’t cooperate with 
the foresters in ironing out the mat- 
ter of its land needs without acquir- 
ing full title to valuable timber. 
Replying with what some foresters 
have come to regard as typical brass 
hat arbitrariness in military land 
acquisition programs, the officer said, 
“I can’t imagine the Navy owning 
anything or working in cooperation 
with anyone except the Navy.” 

It did though, as it turned out. 
Fortunately for everyone concerned 
including the Navy—the Blackwater 
Forest dispute didn’t end on that 
particular note. Thanks to the con- 
structive work of interested citizens, 
several powerful United States Sena- 
tors, and finally the Navy itself, the 
Navy learned how to cooperate 
almost over night. Opinions differ as 
to why. Some say the Navy wasn’t 
prepared for an avalanche of un- 
favorable publicity that hit it when 
the foresters and two United States 
Senators unlimbered their heavy 
artillery. One Jacksonville news- 
paperman with a _ penchant for 
realism holds that view. “The for- 
esters sunk the Navy without a trace 
on the Blackwater matter and that’s 
all there is to it,” he said. 
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Wings Over the Forest 

















Captain J. P. Monroe... 
His cooperation helped 


Others, including members of the 
active Florida Forestry Association 
say, ““That’s not all there is to it. 
Unlike so many similar clashes 
around the country, this Blackwater 
case ended on a conciliatory note 
with both parties satisfied. There 
are good and cogent reasons for this. 
We won't go so far to say that some 
of these reasons might point the way 
in helping to solve similar disputes 
elsewhere. We think they might but 
we don’t know. We do think this 
case is worthy of some study both by 
the foresters and by the Defense peo- 
ple.” 

Navy representatives in Florida 
fully agree with this point of view 
as expressed by President Justin 
Weddell and Vice President Charley 
Soule of the Florida Forestry As- 
sociation. Both Weddell and Soule 
earned the respect of the Navy in 
the Blackwater dispute. In their role 
as peacemakers in the business both, 
at one time or another, were the 
targets for harsh criticism from both 
sides of the fence. Some of the 
harshest was from forestry itself 
which on occasion doesn’t exactly 
emulate the diplomatic finesse of an 
Anthony Eden. 

“We're a little behind in our pub- 
lic relations,’ Commander B. O. 
Roessler, United States Naval Air 
Station at Pensacola, admitted 
“We're indebted to a committee of 
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By JAMES B. CRAIG 


The fur flew plenty when Forestry and the Navy came to grips over 
who was to gain title to Florida’s Blackwater Forest. But the final 
result may provide a pattern for solving similar disputes in the future 
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citizens who really helped us out 
on this business. The trouble started 
in Washington when the Navy tried 
to take over the whole forest. Now 
we have assurance that the Navy will 
obtain such land as it really needs 
without the long involved procedure 
usually required through regular 
congressional channels. And the for- 
esters have their forest. The citizens 
committee helped us to see both 
sides of the case. . .” 

Some foresters reply that the Navy 
started to see “both sides of the case” 
only after Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy H. H. Fogler, in response to 
pressure from Florida Senators Hol- 
land and Smathers, last September 
10 announced that the Navy could 
not justify a need for the whole 
182,000 acre forest. As it turned out, 
the Navy actually required only a 
fraction of this acreage—10,800 acres 
—for landing fields and bombing 
ranges. That being the case, why did 
it go after the whole forest in the first 
place, foresters ask? 

We asked Admiral J. W. “Black- 
jack” Reeves, Jr., former com- 
mandant at Pensacola and presently 
secretary of Pensacola’s Navy League, 
that question. “Why do you people 


always go after so much?” we asked 
Admiral Reeves, a man who has 
played a constructive role in the 
Blackwater affair. The Navy, he re- 
plied, like other arms of defense, is 
in a hectic period of transition. Time 
is of importance and going through 
channels in Congress for land is 
often a long, involved proposition. 
That being the case, the military 
isn’t modest in its land requests. 
Sometimes it doesn’t actually know 
just how much land it will eventual- 
ly require. And in the past, Wash- 
ington Defense heads have taken a 
dim view of miscalculations on land 
requirements and then going back 
for more. “Why didn’t you ask for 
enough in the first place?” they ask 
subordinates. These things being 
true, the solution of the Blackwater 
case assures the Navy of faster serv- 
ice in the future as regards Florida 
land needs, Admiral Reeves indi- 
caved. 

This Blackwater incident and 
many others across the country point 
to the fact that taking land out of 
one use and putting it into another 
has become a matter of grave import 
today on all three geographic levels 
—county, state and national. Not 





A thrifty young stand on Blackwater River State Forest after completion 
of an improvement thinning. Florida has managed this forest since 1938 





Worked out, crooked and diseased trees 
are removed by an improvement thinning 


too many years ago there was plenty 
of land for all sorts of purposes. 
There is still land today for all the 
things necessary to our welfare and 
security but now needs that arise 
should be fitted in with due regard 
for other vital uses already there. 
The day is rapidly coming, if it 
hasn’t already, when even such 
powerful agencies as the military will 
be unable to point to a forest, a wild- 
life refuge or valuable cropland, 
summarily state “I want that,” take 
it, and expect others to accede to it. 
In brief, most of these cases call for 
careful study and the consideration 
of alternate proposals before rather 
than after the issue has been joined. 

Not that anyone in forestry that 
we have ever met has ever said that 
the military isn’t entitled to every 
acre it actually needs for defense pur- 
poses. That was never the point in 
the Blackwater dispute and it hasn’t 
been in similar clashes. But there 
are many foresters today who wonder 
if the military always uses good judg- 
ment in its acquisition programs 
both from the public relations and 
land use viewpoint. When the mili- 
tary makes people mad, it tends to 
defeat its own ends. When it ruth- 
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lessly grabs valuable land of eco- 
nomic importance, it tends to defeat 
the very reason for its existance 
which is the national security. Ob- 
viously, these continuing clashes be- 
tween the military and other uses of 
land is a bad thing, and in many 
cases could be avoided if people most 
concerned could work problems out 
before rather than after the military 
announces its intentions. Which 
brings us to what may turn out to 
be a somewhat more constructive ef- 
fort along these lines. This case his- 
tory starts in Pensacola, on Florida’s 
western “isthmas.” 

Pensacola, Florida, is a Navy 
town. The aircraft carrier Saipan, 
hero of spectacular naval exploits, 
is visible on clear days from the city’s 
waterfront as she rides at anchor just 
off the U.S. Naval Air Station out on 
the isthmas. Home of Uncle Sam’s 
“Annapolis of the Air,” this station 
gives all future navy flyers their first 
flight training. Manned by 10,000 
naval personnel including smartly 
turned out Marines and several thou- 
sand civilians, the big station repre- 
sents a 35 million dollar business to 
Pensacola. Naturally, the city is 


only business in Pensacola. Other 
businesses and industries today have 
a combined annual payroll that just 
about equals that of the naval sta- 
tion. For example, Pensacola is the 
“red snapper” capital of the nation. 
The snug little fishing boats that 
chig out to the Gulf have brought 
back as much as five million pounds 
of fish in one year to Pensacola 
wharves. Pensacola’s climate, swim- 
ming beaches and historic old forts 
help to make it a fine tourist at- 
traction. Pensacola school children 
are beginning to learn that millions 
of pine trees growing in western 
Florida are today producing the raw 
material for key industries in the 
area. The St. Regis Paper Company 
on the outskirts of the Pensacola area 
is now the largest multi-walled paper 
bag plant in the United States. And 
the list of firms that depend on this 
renewable resource continues to 
grow. All depend on the small 
landowners, farmers and state and 
federal forests that have become an 
important factor in Florida’s eco- 
nomic pattern. 

One of the jewels in this Florida 
tree-growing galaxy is the Blackwater 


was possible for the Forest Service to 
deed the Blackwater tract to the 
state once certain stringent manage- 
ment conditions were met. The 
original lease to Florida was executed 
in 1938. For the past 17 years, Florida 
has had it under intensive manage- 
ment. As it started to near peak 
productivity and became an increas- 
ingly important source of revenue to 
the state and schools, foresters de- 
cided that the state had fulfilled its 
obligations. Accordingly, the Agri- 
culture Department deeded the land 
to the state on September 16 of last 
year. 

Prior to that date and even as 
transfer negotiations were in full 
swing, the Navy started laying plans 
whereby it would gain title to the 
big Blackwater tract. It already had 
one airfield on the area and reckoned 
it would need more. Reason for the 
Navy’s interest was an accelerated 
jet training program costing some 
25 million dollars. As it turned out, 
the Navy didn’t exactly know just 
how much of this total area its op- 
erations would actually require but 
it knew it would need more landing 
fields and bombing ranges, some- 





Nursery at Munson in Blackwater River State Forest has annual capacity of 25 million seedlings 


proud of being the hub of so much 
naval activity. It is very air-minded 
and a visitor notes that residents still 
pause in their every day chores to 
look up at jets that streak through 
the sky in pairs and threes leaving 
a feathery trail of vapor on their 
wake. A friendly town, Pensacolans 
like to entertain these young naval 
officers and rankers; but when the 
active Navy League throws a party, 
no mere hotel will suffice; it hires a 
hangar. 


Flight training, of course, isn’t the 
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River State Forest where modern for- 
estry research and knowhow are do- 
ing things just as spectacular in their 
way as are the present day air pro- 
grams at the naval station. Located 
some 30 miles northeast of Pensacola 
as a crow or a jet flies, this forest 
in Santa Rosa County consists of 
182,000 acres of choice timber until 
last year under lease to the Florida 
Board of Forestry from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. As in the case 
with other forests leased to the states 
under the Bankhead-Jones Act, it 


time. Perhaps even more important 
from the Navy standpoint is what 
might be called “air elbow room.” 
This, in essence amounts to mo- 
nopoly of air space over large areas. 
The proximity of the Eglon Base of 
the U.S. Air Force down the coast 
possibly entered into Navy thinking 
on this. The Air Force likes “air 
elbow room” too. In explaining this 
penchant for obtaining as much land 
as it can, one Navy officer explained, 
“When a young flyer takes up a jet 


(Turn to page 57) 
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HRISTMAS week 1955, 
brought the worst disaster to 
the Pacific Coast since the 

San Francisco earthquake of 1906. 
Torrential and unremitting down- 
ours, resulting from somewhat 
freakish atmospheric conditions, in- 
undated vast areas in northern Cali- 
fornia and southwestern Oregon. 
This catastrophe followed Cali- 
fornia’s worst forest fire season . 

When the surging waters finally 
subsided, it was revealed that the 
flood had taken the lives of 74 peo- 
ple, caused $170 million in prop- 
erty damage, completely demolished 
some towns, and partially destroyed 
many more. 

The warm rains which began in 
mid-December were welcomed by 
the northern Californians as the sea- 
sonal rainfall had been below nor- 
mal. However, a sudden and unex- 


dams were threatened, but the ma- 
jor ones, such as Shasta, deterred the 
damaging effects of the water. Winds 
of hurricane force accompanied the 
flooding rains, and entire towns were 
swept away by the impact. Dikes 
and levees were demolished. 

Communities in the low-lying 
areas suffered the most devastating 
effects of the flood. Towns such as 
Marysville, Yuba City, Eureka, 
Stockton and Santa Cruz received 
the worst blows. 


More than 50,000 people had to 
be evacuated as the swollen rivers 
and streams spread havoc. The rag- 
ing Klamath river isolated the Kla- 
math and Scott valleys. The Feather 
river inundated the Marysville-Yuba 
City area, while the Eel river leveled 
several villages and flooded the val- 
ley, and isolated the Humboldt Bay 
region. The surging upper Sacra- 


It was a grim Christmas for this Yuba City family, who have begun the 
back-breaking task of restoration. The water rose to dark mark on door 


plained shift of air currents sent a 
stream of moist, warm air from 
Hawaii over northern California, 
and the deluge ensued. The rains 
continued for the better part of two 
weeks. By December 26, over 31 
inches of rain had fallen, and in the 
erd brought more than fifty percent 
of the normal seasonal rainfall to the 
region. 

Besides the flooding caused by 
heavy rains, the warm air melted the 
snow in the Sierra range and ava- 
lanches of water began descending 
down the mountainsides. From 
southwestern Oregon to the Russian 
river in California every river, 
stream and creek on the northern 
coast overflowed its banks. Many 
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At Monte Rio, a popular summer resort area north of San Francisco, several 
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Map of California’s flood-stricken area 
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mento river cut all rail transporta- 
tion between San Francisco and 
Portland, while the Truckee river 
carried its destructive forces as far 
east as Nevada—causing $5 million 
worth of damages in Reno alone. 

Although the flood waters have 
subsided, the damage left in the 
wake will require much time and 
money to repair. Thousands are 
still homeless and the dangers of 
polluted water are prevalent. To 
prevent the recurrence of such a 
catastrophe, Californians are urging 
an expanded flood-control program 
including watershed development 
and the completion of dam projects 
which have been too long in the 
blueprint stage. 
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homes along the banks of the Russian River were submerged by the water 
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Democrats have charged “giveaway” of natural resources, but the “defendant,” 
in these hearings, the Interior Department, has yet to have its day in court. 


THE AL SARENA CASE 


upper echelon of the Interior 

Department are under attack 
by the Democrats who are charging 
the Administration with improper 
conduct and giving away our nat- 
ural resources by granting the Al 
Sarena mining patents, now under 
investigation by a joint Congres- 
sional subcommittee. 

The Democrats contend that the 
gold and silver content on 15 con- 
tested mining claims, covering 294 
acres, owned by Al Sarena Mines, 
Inc., on the Rogue River National 
Forest was insufficient to justify the 
patents granted by the Interior De- 
partment; and that the action was in 
effect a timber grab. They also 
charge that the Interior Department 
circumvented customary procedures 
in granting the patents through by- 
passing the recommendations of the 
Bureau of Land Management and 
the Forest Service, that the patents 
be denied. However, as AMERICAN 
ForEsTs went to press, none of these 
charges had been substantiated. 

Republican members of this in- 
vestigating subcommittee have coun- 
tered Democratic charges by claim- 
ing that the Democrats instituted 
these hearings in an attempt to 
smear the Administration and to 
manufacture political propaganda 
for the presidential campaign. The 
Republicans further state that the 
Democrats are using “McCarthy 
tactics,” i.e., making charges without 
offering substantiating proof. 

According to the testimony taken 
thus far at the hearings, several curi- 
ous aspects in Interior’s handling of 
the Al Sarena case have been de- 
veloped; the ore was shipped 3000 
miles for assay by a company in the 
home town of the owners of Al 
Sarena; the differences in the assay 
reports by the Williams Company 
and the Forest Service; and the fact 
that the alternate samples were 
dumped in the Rogue River. How- 
ever, it must be emphasized that to 
date Interior Department officials 
directly involved in the case have 


S upper etal McKay and the 


not been called before the subcom- - 


mittee to explain their actions. 

In 1948, Al Sarena*:Mines, Inc., 
applied for patents on 23 claims on 
the Rogue River National Forest, 
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all of which the company had re- 
corded by 1939, to the Bureau of 
Land Management office at Port- 
land. Then, as is the procedure in 
claims involving national forest 
land, the application was forwarded 
to the regional office of the Forest 
Service at Portland. Mineral experts 
from the Forest Service and BLM 
made examinations and assays of the 
tracts and reported that the mineral 
content on 15 of the claims was in- 
sufficient to warrent the granting of 
patents. 

The BLM held a hearing on the 
Al Sarena claims at Portland in 1950, 
and on the basis of the reports of 
the mineral experts denied patents 
on 15 of the 23 claims. In such cases 
the claimant has a right to appeal 
to the Secretary of Interior, and Al 
Sarena followed this procedure. 
However, Secretary of Interior Chap- 
man took no action on this case for 
18 months. 

In 1953, Al Sarena again appealed 
to the Interior Department, at this 
time under Secretary McKay, for 
action on the 15 contested claims. 
Clarence Davis, then Solicitor of In- 
terior reviewed the case, but dis- 
covered that the assay reports which 
should have been submitted by the 
claimant were missing. He then di- 
rected the Bureau of Mines office at 
Spokane to secure samples from the 
claims and have them assayed by a 
firm mutually agreeable to Al 
Sarena and the Bureau of Mines. 

Earl Volin, then of the Bureau of 
Mines Spokane office, told the sub- 
committee that he had instructed 
one of his employees, Richard Ap- 
pling to secure the samples from the 
claims. Appling testified that he per- 
sonally secured the samples, al- 
though he was. accompanied by D. 
Ford McCormick, of Al Sarena. He 
further testified that the samples 
were shipped to the A. W. Williams 
Inspection Company of Mobile, Ala- 
bama for assay, and that alternate 
samples were retained by him until 
after the assay report was made. Ap- 
pling said he dumped the alternates 
in the river, as he had no provisions 
for holding them, and the federal 
law does not require that the alter- 
nates be retained. 

Volin was questioned as to why he 


permitted the samples to be shipped 
3000 miles for assay. He stated that 
the work load at the Bureau of 
Mines laboratory was too heavy at 
that time, and therefore recom- 
mended several private firms in Cali- 
fornia. However, he added, Al Sa- 
rena preferred the Williams Com- 
pany as they had done business with 
this firm previously. Volin said he 
investigated the Williams Company, 
found it to be a reputable assaying 
firm, and therefore gave his ap- 
proval. 

The Williams Company assay re- 
port revealed an average gold and 
silver content of $2.06 per ton, which 
was much higher than the previous 
assays made by the Forest Service 
and BLM. However, it was on the 
basis of the Williams assay that the 
Interior Department on January 6, 
1954, granted mining patents on the 
15 contested claims. 

Throughout the hearings Admin- 
istration critics have charged that 
Al Sarena wanted the patents only 
to mine the “valuable” timber rather 
than the “negligible” gold and silver 
ore. Chief of the Forest Service, 
Richard E. McArdle, told the sub- 
committee that the Forest Service 
had estimated the timber to be 
worth $126,190 in 1950, but had in- 
creased in value to $231,775 in 1955. 

McArdle testified that he had no 
criticism to make in Interior’s han- 
dling of the case, as the action taken 
was entirely within the jurisdiction 
of the Interior Department, but was 
afraid the case might set a proce- 
dent. McArdle further testified that 
he was completely satisfied with the 
Forest Service’s recommendation that 
patents be denied on the 15 claims 
due to insufficient mineral content. 
“The views of the Forest Service,” 
he said, “and its evidence were 
presented to the Department of 
the Interior at the hearing before 
the Manager and were a part of the 
record on the appeals to the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and the Secretary of Interior.” 

Many additional witnesses are 
scheduled to appear before the sub- 
committee,, and therefore, judg- 
ment in the Al Sarena case should be 
withheld until all have testified and 
the facts revealed. 
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IN FORESTRY 


N October 11, 1955, the Board 
of Directors of the Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia adopted a for- 
estry program and _ appropriated 
$50,000 to be used during the next 
two or three years to promote for- 
estry and the development of forest 
resources in the state of Georgia. 
The appropriation of such a large 
sum shows that business organiza- 
tions are becoming increasingly 
aware of the economic importance 
of forests and forest industries. 
Forests are the most valuable re- 
newable natural resource in the state 
of Georgia, and an integral part of 
the state’s economy. Therefore, the 
expansion and further development 
of Georgia’s forest resources will 
immeasurably improve the economic 
well-being of the state. 
In outlining its forestry program, 
the Trust Company enumerated 
many reasons why Georgia, a state 


John A. Sibley, Chairman of the Board : - : ‘ 
with two-thirds of its total area in 


of Directors, Trust Company of Georgia 


(1. to r.) Clyde B. Morgan, president, Rayonier, Inc., William A. Parker, chairman, Rayonier, Inc., and 
John A. Sibley, director, Rayonier, Inc. and chairman, Trust Company of Georgia inspect pine forest 
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forest land, should concentrate on 
expanding its forest resources. First 
on the list was income derived from 
wood and wood products. (In 1954 
the value of finished products from 
forests amounted to $750 million.) 
Other values received from sound 
forest management mentioned in- 
cluded watershed protection, conser- 


(Turn to page 47) 


Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 
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From their home at Seney 
Refuge, John and Marianne 
Nowak broadcast wildlife tales 


N MICHIGAN’S long Upper 

Peninsula, John and Mari- 

anne Nowak tell the world 
about wildlife from short-wave radio 
stations W8NEJ and W8NEK. The 
Nowaks’ amateur radio stations are 
located on Seney National Wildlife 
Refuge in the great Manistique 
swamp—an area of open marsh with 
immense stands of rushes and sedges 
over which Canada geese fly all sum- 
mer long and in which white-tailed 
deer feed on pondweeds. From a 
snug, little year-round home, nestled 
among pines, the Nowaks shortwave 
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i More than 200 species of birds, includ- 
ing the bald eagle above, inhabit Seney 


From radio stations within Seney 
Refuge, the Nowaks beam wildlife 
stories to all children in the area 


B Wildlife 
* by 
Shortwav 


By WILL BARKER 


stories of Seney wildlife to school 
children within range of their sta- 
tions. 

Wildlife broadcasts began when 
Jchn, the slim-jim refuge clerk and a 
follower of Audubon, Burroughs, 
and Muir, made a forty-five minute 
contact with a high school biology 
class in Escanaba, nearly fifty miles 
from Seney. John talked about the 
wildlife on Seney’s 90,000-odd acres, 
where it is possible to see some of 
the birds and mammals that he dis- 
cusses, On nature tours conducted 
from June | to September 15. 








Cc. J. Henry feeds a chipmunk, whose 
expandable pouches are full of nuts 









Marianne Nowak usually tells stories about the animals on the 
refuge, such as this fawn, and includes many amusing anecdotes 
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One tour is a ten mile drive over 
winding roads that skirt first one 
bracken-edged pool and then 
another; the second tour is an easy 
walking trip of one and one-half 
miles over a nature trail that begins 
and ends at refuge headquarters. 
Both trips are conducted either by 
John or the refuge manager, Cordia 
Henry, and stops are made along 
the way for observation, discussion, 
and questions. 

If you can’t visit Seney National 
Wildlife Refuge, reached by State 
Highway 77, then tune in on one of 
John’s talks; they end with twenty- 
five minutes of questions, delivered 
by a portable transmitter in the 
listening school and answered by 
John over W8NEJ. You will learn 
a great deal about conservation in 
general and the wildlife of Seney in 
particular. For instance, John may 
be answering questions regarding the 
value of the Federal refuge program; 
he explains how the more than 270 
national wildlife refuges save some 
areas from civilization’s encroach- 
ment and preserve in them, or restore 
where necessary, the conditions that 
wild creatures need in order to live. 

On the other hand John may talk 
about the value of wetlands in the 
country; you will learn that about 
95 percent of the American fur har- 
vest—worth about $25,000,000 an- 
nually even at today’s low fur prices 
—is produced on the Nation’s wet- 
lands, some of which are on refuges 
like Seney. 

At Seney, where trapping is neces- 
sary to keep such fur animals as the 
beaver and the muskrat within carry- 
ing capacity of the refuge (any given 
area will support only so many 
animals), permittees are given ex- 

(Turn to page 50) 





Besides broadcasting stories of wildlife at Seney, the Nowaks 
also conduct nature tours at the refuge during summer months 


NATURE TRAIL 
FOOT TRAFFIC 
ONLY 


One nature trip is over winding roads 
that skirt several bracken-edged pools 





Canada geese like shallow pools 
of clear, cold water on Seney 








Bundling muskrat pelts at Seney, where 
trapping is permitted on certain units 
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Skunks take readily to water and often 


swim where the current is very strong 









Big game, like this black bear, 
thrive in protected wildlife area 




























HERE is perhaps no such thing 
as the “perfect” wilderness 
recreation area. 

But Canada, and the province of 
Ontario, think if they haven’t per- 
fection they have the next best thing. 

In the past couple of years Canada 
has discovered its “Quetico.” And 
the discovery should mean good news 
to every canoeist and every wilder- 
ness lover on the continent. 

For with the discovery has come 
the knowledge that in Quetico 
Canada has something very, very 
special in this day and age. And 
with the knowledge has come the 
conviction that it isn’t going to let 
it go to waste or be spoiled. 

Today, when wilderness country 
ross the continent is disappear- 
; army camps, to cottage de- 
Opments, to power resources and 
ther reflections of our expanding 
nations, when conservationists are 
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By DONALD P. O’HEARN 















Protective regulations prohibit plane landings with boundaries of Park 





fighting bitter battles to try and 
hold what line they can, and when 
the policies of government are 
largely clouded to the need of wilder- 
ness and its soothing therapies is this 
not rare and good news indeed? 

To the uninitiated, and there can 
be few wilderness partisans who 
aren’t familiar with it, “Quetico” is 
part of that great wilderness country 
that lies astride the Ontario-Min- 
nesota border. 

In the U.S. it has been commonly, 
and widely, known as the Quetico- 
Superior area. In Canada, where 
until recently it has been much less 
familiar, it has been known most 
usually as “Quetico” or “Quetico 
Park.” 

“Quetico,” “Quetico-Superior” or 
“Quetico Park,” call it what you will, 
is the largest remaining area of 
easily accessible wilderness country 
re@ining on the continent. More 
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properly, it is the only remaining 
tract of its size that is in anything 
like its virgin state. 

On the two sides of the border 
there are more than two million 
acres of forest and lake land that is 
completely free of roads, airplanes 
and other symbols and disturbances 
of modern civilization. It is a coun- 
try where shore-lines and water levels 
remain largely undisturbed, where 
there is the same peace and quiet 
which greeted the explorers 250 years 
ago, and following them the voya- 
gers, the fur traders of the West who 
made the country famous, and where 
the modern-day explorer seeking 
peace and a rest from the honky- 
tonk, the super-highway, the drug- 
store lunch counter, the subway and 
the commuters special and the other 
strains of today can find tranquillity 
and health for a few days or a few 
months traversing clear lakes and 
fresh trails with easy portages. 


For their own pleasure and 
the benefit of posterity, Cana- 
dians are striving to pre- 
serve in its natural state this 
“new found” wilderness area 


The area has been known in the 
U. S. and treasured by wilderness- 
seekers for the past two decades. 
They have used it, loved it and 
fought for it, and to a degree it has 
become a national ideal and a na- 
tional monument to them. 

But in Canada the story has been 
different. For long years the area 


Map of Quetico-Superior area which lies astride U.S.-Canadian border 
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New trails and easy portages enable Canadians to enjoy this virgin country 


was practically ignored in Canada. 
This was principally because Cana- 
dians could make very little use of 
it. There were no roads running 
close to easy access points to the 
area. And though the provincial 
government did have the foresight 
as far back as 1909 to set aside a 
million acres as “Quetico Provincial 
Park,” this lack of access combined 
with the abundance of other out- 
door recreational country in the 
province and the nation meant that 
little attention was paid to it. 

This situation changed two years 
ago, however. At that time a new 
road was put through to connect 
Steep Rock iron mine and its thriv- 
ing town of Atikokan to the lake- 
head cities of Fort William and Port 
Arthur and the north shore of Lake 
Superior. 

This new highway ran along the 
northern edge of Quetico park and 
with it the people of the province, 
and particularly of northwestern 
Ontario, realized that they had a 
wilderness area near-by, and that in 
it they had something very special. 

The result has been that forever 
and a day, for posterity as far as we 
can see, there should be a preserve 
of virgin country, large enough to 
give peace to millions, which will re- 
main as a fortress of the past and a 
refuge against the stresses of what- 
ever future our civilization may have 
in store. For coming generations, 
there will be a reminder of some 
substance of what their country was 
like when life was more simple—and 
relaxed. 
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For the first thing that Canadians 
did was make sure that the area 
would remain as it was, would be 
protected against the inroads of ran- 
dom development, and maintained 
in perpetuity in as near a_ perfect 
state as possible to fulfill its greatest 
value, economic or cultural. That 
is, its value as a wilderness refuge. 

They were able to do this because 
they owned all the country them- 
selves. 

Unlike the Superior National For- 
est territory across the border, the 
land of Quetico Park and most of 
the surrounding terrain, has always 
remained in the public domain. It 
has been “Crown Land,” which 
means it is owned by the provincial 
government in the right of the 
people. Except for a few scattered 
patented mining holdings there has 
been no ownership within the area 
by any other jurisdiction or any 
other private interest. 

And with this control of the situ- 
ation in their hands, the people 
acted. 

First local sentiment expressed 
itself through a committee of the 
North-Western Ontario Chambers of 
Commerce. This committee, ap- 
pointed even before the area was 
opened up, studied the territory and 
its possible uses and potentials and 
recommended strongly that it should 
be maintained in its primitive state. 

After a full year of such study it 
made proposals to the provincial 
government, and the Department of 
Lands and Forests, which admin- 
isters parks and Crown lands, strong- 
ly recommending that the area 
should be maintained in its primi- 
tive state. 

The government which (unlike 
some other jurisdictions on the con- 
tinent) already was committed to a 
firm policy of conservation and pres- 
ervation had taken initial steps to 
protect the area and quickly adopted 
the further suggestions in the com- 
mittee’s report. 

These led to nearly as iron-clad 
protection as one could ask for. 

Among the policies it set up were: 

There would be no building at all 
within the million acres of Quetico 
Park, and within the perimeter of 
a one-mile boundary zone. 

No plane landings would be per- 
mitted except at designated points 
outside the park boundary. 

Access roads would be strictly con- 
trolled and limited. 

And along with these policies the 
government established administra- 
tive controls designed to see that 
while the area was maintained as 
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Quetico program includes preservation of lakes, streams and wooded shores 


wilderness, it would also be so main- 
tained that best usage could be made 
of it. 

One of the first steps in these con- 
trols was to establish an official en- 
trance and park headquarters at 
French Lake 

This point, situated along the old 
Dawson Trail, and just a few hun- 
dred yards off the new highway is a 
natural access. 

Unlike access points at the south- 
ern perimeter of the area, parties 
are able to put their canoes right in 
to the water and start their trips in 
French Lake itself and from there 
into Pickerel Lake, only an easy 
portage away. 

Government officials and outdoor 
experts envisage that eventually the 


area near this entrance point will 
be one of the busiest outfitting 
centers on the continent. The Ca- 
nadian Quetico has the advantage 
that one can start out in any direc- 
tion (some of the finest canoe routes 
lie north of the new road) and take 
a great variety of trips. 

Looking forward to this the gov- 
ernment is making elaborate plans 
at French Lake. 

Parking space which eventually 
will hold as many as 1,000 cars, is 
being prepared, as well as new head- 
quarters buildings. A muscum is 
also in the project stage. 

Work on these plans is already 
underway and they will begin to 
take real shape next summer. 

To date little has been heard 


No building will be permitted within area to mar wilderness aspect of Park 
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about them outside of the area itself. 
This has been because the govern- 
ment has been following a careful 
policy of not over-publicizing the 
area until there were facilities to 
take care of the many people who 
would swarm in right away. 

This policy is now being relaxed 
somewhat. Although there still is 
not an abundance of outfitters in the 
area, some did get established last 
summer. The government has also 
been keeping a close check on this 
aspect of the operation, being care- 
ful before it grants licences and 
otherwise doing its best to see that 
high standards are maintained. It 
is expected that by this summer there 
will be sufficient facilities on hand 
for a reasonable number of parties. 

One great precaution for the fu- 
ture in preserving this wilderness 
area is that local people have a 
strong determination that it won’t 
be despoiled. If by chance there 
should be pressures by individuals 
on government to let down any bars, 
the great body of local opinion 
would be aroused. 

There already have been some 
challenges made to the flying regu- 
lations, but neither the government 
nor the local people have given any 
way at all in their attitude that there 
is to be one hundred per cent 
observance. 

One other strength of the Quetico 
movement in Canada is that it has 
attracted to it a group of prominent 
citizens from outside the area who 
believe that the country forms a 
great national asset. 

For some years this group operated 
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HE article by Don O’Hearn, 

“Canada Looks to Quetico” has 
great significance to the Quetico- 
Superior Program. It is heartening 
to the United States to see the strides 
that have been made on the Cana- 
dian side of the area. While we also 
have made progress in the Superior 
National Forest in the development 
of zoning, the protection of shore- 
lines from flooding and logging, the 
control of the airplane, we have op- 
erated since the inception of the pro- 
gram under a handicap, the exist- 
ence of private lands within the 
Roadless Areas. 

Acquisition, therefore, has been 
one of the most vital objectives dur- 
ing the past years; because without 
federal control of the lands involved, 
it was impossible to give the wilder- 
ness section of the Superior National 
Forest the necessary protection. 
While we have come a long way in 
achieving control there are still stra- 
tegic lands to acquire. It is the hope 
that in the foreseeable future com- 
plete ownership by the federal gov- 
ernment will be accomplished in the 
Roadless Areas. 

Of particular significance is the 
fact that the people of northwestern 
Ontario are supporting the move- 
ment not only to perpetuate the eco- 
nomic resources of this area but to 
preserve its intangible wilderness 
values as well. Such local interest 
combined with the understanding 
and sympathy of those who live else- 
where cannot help but assure their 
program of success. 


The buffer strip of a mile around 
the borders of Quetico Provincial 
Park is based on sound ecological 
reasoning. All students of wilderness 
know there must be such peripheral 
protection and that wilderness values 
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cannot stand too close proximity to 
developments. A similar buffer strip 
around the Roadless Areas of the 
Superior or for that matter around 
the borders of any natural area in 
the United States might be worth 
serious consideration in future plan- 
ning. 

It is interesting to note how the 
Roadless Areas of the United States 
serve as a great buffer to Quetico 
Provincial Park and vice versa. 
Should anything happen to the 
Quetico-Superior program on our 
side and the Roadless Area be aban- 
doned, then Quetico would be 
threatened by the great population 
pressures from the states. Should 
the Quetico be opened up, then de- 
velopments from the north would 
threaten us. These two adjoining 
wilderness regions have significance 
because of their relationship to each 
other. To think of one without the 
other is impossible. While conceiva- 
ble that one can exist without the 
other, neither would be as valuable 
alone. Their combined extent as a 
geographical, historical and recrea- 
tional unit gives them great impor- 
tance. 

The hope of all those who look to 
the future of this superlative coun- 
try of lakes and rivers and forests is 
indicated by O’Hearn’s statement of 
“an eventual harmony of operation 
which will be a model of its kind.” 
Years ago someone called the 3000 
miles of our U.S.-Canadian border 
“The Border without Bayonets.” 
What more fitting demonstration to 
an uncertain world than two peace 
loving nations working ‘together to 
protect a superlative wilderness re- 
gion so that its great spiritual and 
therapeutic values might contribute 
for all time to the happiness and 
welfare of their peoples. 








informally as the “Canadian Quetico- 
Superior Committee,” and then a 
little more than a year ago they 
formed The Quetico Foundation. 
This organization, which is unique 
in Canada, is dedicated to doing for 
Quetico what other groups of private 
citizens do for museums, art galleries, 
libraries, etc. It has raised consider- 
able sums of money from commercial 
and private sources and is devoting 
this money to furthering public 
knowledge and value of the area. 


With the area open to Canadian 
use, however, there has been more 
appreciation of its international 
values, and particularly of the great 
steps that have been made on the 
U. S. side in bringing back the 
Superior roadless area and contigu- 
ous territory to its natural state. 

To some, in fact, there is the basis 
being laid for an eventual harmony 
of operation which will be a model 
of its kind. 
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MONG the entries at the 1955 
Christmas Greens Exhibition 
at the Corcoran Gallery of Art 

in Washington, D. C. was a “Christ- 
mas Tree for the Birds.” This ex- 
hibit was shown by one of the many 
garden clubs belonging to the Na- 
tional Capital Garden League, the 
sponsor of the show, and was one of 
the many Christmas trees displayed 
along the winding marble stairway 
leading to the second floor, where 
hundreds of Christmas decorations 
were on display. 

The birds’ Christmas tree was a 
tall, evenly branched conifer, topped 
by a large star made of red and blue 
berries. Strings of white popcorn 
and cranberries were looped from 
branch to branch and apples studded 
with raisin-tipped toothpicks hung 


Illustrations by Bob Hines 
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By DOUG DEMEREST 


from the boughs. Suet, seedballs, 
doughnuts, and white bread cut in 
the shape of stars and bells were 
other ornaments. Such a tree or a 
growing tree “trimmed” in a similar 
manner is one means of keeping the 
winter larder for wildlife full. 

In addition to this highly special- 
ized type of feeder, there are more 
commonplace types of feeding sta- 
tions for catering to the winter food 
requirements of wildlife. All feed- 
ers should be near cover, which in 
itself can provide food for winter 
birds. Plantings of trees and shrubs 
with long-persisting fruits — bush 
honeysuckle, bayberry, mountain 
ash, and dogwood among others— 
create enduring winter cafeterias. 
Feeders with sufficient protection to 
keep cats and squirrels away can be 


If you wish to help birds and other wildlife through 
the winter months, learn the dietary habits of these 


creatures as birds, like people, have their preferences 





a shelf, either the window-sill type 
or the weather-vane type, or the 
wire-mesh basket. Such feeders are 
soon recognized as inexhaustible 
sources of supply by winter birds. 
And since birds, like human beings, 
have food preferences, the foods you 
supply for the various species of 
songbirds have to be varied. 

For chickadees “‘the staff of life” 
is suet. One way to provide it for 
these pert little birds, as well as 
tufted titmice and downy wood- 
peckers, is to place suet in a wire- 
mesh basket, which is then suspend- 
ed from a branch of a tree. Another 
means of serving suet for these win- 
ter birds is to bore holes in a section 
of an old limb or in a length of 2” 
x 2” and fill the holes with suet and 
then hang either of these feeders 
from a limb. 

My father used to save leftover 
cooking fats by pouring them into 
empty stone marmalade jars. When 
he had a jar full, he would take a 
jar and a spatula and smear the fat 
on the limbs of a small stand of 
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cedars in front of our dining room 
windows. After the first few morn- 
ings of each new winter season the 
chickadees would wait for father to 
put out this “spread,” and often 
started feeding before he completed 
the distribution of their daily ration. 
The fat spread up and down the 
trunks of these small trees and on 
the branches also attracted brown 
creepers, nuthatches, and downy 
woodpeckers. If you don’t have left- 
over cooking fats or don’t wish to 
bother with this form of spread, 
peanut butter, liked by many birds, 
can be substituted. 

Bread crumbs and table scraps 
scattered on the ground in protected 
spots or placed on feeding boards 
are liked by many birds, and cracked 
corn, wheat, buckwheat, millet and 
other native grains, and sunflower 
seeds are also desirable foods for 
winter feeding. Nuts, too, are liked 
by such birds as chickadees, Carolina 
wrens, tufted titmice, and wood- 
peckers. When putting out nuts 
leave the nut meats in the cracked 
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shell as most birds seem to prefer to 
extract the meats themselves. In ad- 
dition to these foods songbirds like 
some green vegetables, hard-boiled 
eggs, freshly boiled potatoes, and 
“Birdstone,” a commercial prepara- 
tion of melted suet, seeds, grit, and 
bits of bone. 


A list of nongame birds and the 
foods they like are: 
Woodpeckers—Suet, 

corn. 


Jays—Suet, cracked nuts, corn, pea- 
nuts, sunflower seeds. 


Titmice, chickadees, nuthatches— 
Suet, cracked -nuts, shelled and 
broken peanuts, sunflower seeds, 
and bread crumbs. 


Mockingbirds, catbirds, thrashers, 
hermit thrushes, robins—Cut ap- 
ples and oranges, currants, raisins, 
bread crumbs. 

Biackbirds, cardinals, towhees—Sun- 
flower seeds, corn, shelled and 
broken peanuts, scratch feed. 

Juncos, finches, native sparrows— 
Scratch feed, millet, wheat, screen- 


cracked nuts, 
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ings, small seed mixtures, bread 
crumbs. 


Songbirds are not the only forms 
of wildlife which need to have their 
winter larders well-stocked. During 
severe winters you should go into the 
woods and put food in the spots 
which you know wild birds and 
animals frequent. The quantity of 
food put out for such feeding should 
be sufficient to last for several days 
or weeks. 


One of the best set-ups for catering 
to wild turkeys and other birds and 
squirrels is a wire-basket feeder. To 
make one, take some poultry wire 
that has a one and one-half inch 
mesh, bend it into a cylinder, and 
then fasten it to the trunk of a tree. 
The feeder should be at least twenty 
inches from the ground and filled 
with ears of corn. Turkeys can peck 
the corn from the cob through the 
mesh openings and the squirrels can 
get right into the basket. As they 
eat the squirrels move the cobs 


(Turn to page 51) 
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Throughout his life, William R. Kreutzer fought for conservation of our natural wealth 


The First Ranger 


By ARTHUR H. CARHART 


tains above the mountains west trails toward good management of 
of Fort Collins, Colorado the the forests. Actually, Bill was com- 
evening of January 2, 1956. As the  missioned a ranger and on the job 


S tins abo spread radiant cur- type of man who hacked out the first 


day waned, 78-year old William R. before there was a national forest 
Kreutzer, pioneer, set out on the system as such, before there was a 
luminous trail toward Yonder. Forest Service. He had sought out 

Bill Kreutzer must have a lasting this work because of his background. 
niche in forestry annals. He was the Kreutzer’s grandfather was a 
first ranger. And he was a warrior trained Bavarian forester. His father, 
from the start for the conservation coming to the United States when 
of natural wealth in our wild lands. twenty years old, grew up with forest 

I knew Bill Kreutzer; as one will management a dominant subject in 
who sits by campfires or in a forest the old home. In Pennsylvania, 
office and talks with a friend. In Bill’s father met the daughter of an 
1919 when I was assigned to plan- _— English shop keeper who also sought 
ning recreation uses of national for- a new home in America, and they 


ests in Region 2, Bill was a genuine were married. Stopping in Saint 
old-timer and I wasa greencub. To Louis briefly, they headed on West, 
me, he was the living example of the _ toward the still-glittering gold fields, 


Forest Rangers following the trail blazed by Kreutzer, are 
proud to be part of the corps this pioneer helped establish 


W. R. Kreutzer, 1900 AMERICAN FORESTS 
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but homesteaded on Indian Creek 
some thirty-two miles southwest of 
the present Denver. 

This was frontier in 1877. The 
home was a log cabin. On October 
3rd of that year, son William was 
born. He grew up with the spires 
of Devils Head peak pointing sky- 
ward, the pine-strewn Rampart 
Range, now in the Pike National 
Forest, rising from the westward edge 
of the Kreutzer homestead. 

Such public school education as 
3ill had was in a little log-walled, 
one-room building; usually he could 
attend in off season when there was 
no work to be done around the 
ranch. Later, about the time he 
hired out at 18 as a ranch hand to 
H. H. Metcalf, a neighbor, Bill be- 
came acquainted with a Mr. Whit- 
tier, a teacher. Here was a chance to 
get more education; he hired Whit- 
tier as a tutor and studied mathe- 
matics, English, “civil government” 
and other subjects. He also found 
time to attend a “business college” 
for a short term. But he was largely 
selfeducated and no. curriculum 
could have supplied all the abilities 
he sometimes displayed. 

One of the uncanny traits Bill 
Kreutzer had certainly was based on 
his life in the outdoors. He had an 
intuitive ability to sense what was 
going on, out of sight, the other side 
of a mountain. Many times he would 
amaze companions by something like 
this: 

“Someone over in the next val- 
ley,” he’d say. “Coming this way; 
we'll meet them in maybe half an 


hour. Couple of men and four 
horses.” 

He couldn’t explain what it was 
that foretold these incidents, but re- 
peatedly he’d make such a forecast 
and in due time it would be con- 
firmed. 

Bill was riding for Metcalf when 
he read in the Rocky Mountain 
News of Denver that the Govern- 
ment was looking for ‘“‘Range 
Riders” on the Forest Reserves. On 
August 8, 1898, Bill rode thirty miles 
into Denver to look into this. 

Facing Col. W. T. S. May, Super- 
intendent of Forests for Colorado, 
Bill told of his qualifications. Then 
May said: 

“You have the qualifications. 
What politicians do you know who 
will supply recommendations for 
your employment?” 

“I haven’t any political backers,” 
said Kreutzer. “If it’s necessary to 
get this job through politics, I want 
none of it!” 

They argued. Bill has said he was 
angry and he probably stood, firing 
away at May, pouring out his ideas, 
telling of the ideals he had, in- 
herited from his grandfather. 

To the credit of Col. May, he took 
Kreutzer to lunch and the argument 
continued. Back in the office, about 
two in the afternoon, May wrote this 
order, still in the files of the Forest 
Service. 

“TO WHOM IT MAY CON- 
CERN: 

“This is to certify William R. 
Kreutzer is appointed Forest Ranger 
in the State of Colorado to protect 





Kreutzer in 1900, when ranger’s pay was $50 a month and he had 
to supply his own horse, housing, food, and most of his equipment. 
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the public forests from fires or any 
other means of injury to the timber 
growing in said Reserves. 

“W. T. S. May, Superintendent 
of Forests for Colorado and 
Utah.” 

Recollections of the first orders he 
received always brought a chuckle 
from Kreutzer. Essentially they told 
him to saddle up, get into the forest, 
watch for fires and as he could do so, 
make all trails impassable to keep 
interlopers out of the reserves. 

His first job was patrolling the 
Plum Creek Forest Reserve. This 
was familiar country. He had been 
reared in that locality which now is 
part of the Pike National Forest. 

The pay for a ranger was $50 per 
month. He had to furnish horses, 
housing, food and most of the equip- 
ment. Many got ranger jobs as a 
pay-off for political activities; Bill 
Kreutzer was in there to pound out 
the patte:: of forest management 
that was the beginuing of the pro- 
gram of today. 

When he was transferred to the 
Battlement Mesa Forest Reserve in 
1901, Bill rode across the Continen- 


















Kreutzer, left, honored by Colorado 
A&M on Forester’s Day, Feb. 1955 


tal Divide dragging his outfit on his 
pack string. He was moved later to 
the Gunnison National Forest as 
ranger, then became Supervisor— 
and in that position he met one of 
the roughest experiences of his life. 
It is a good illustration of what those 
early men of the forest faced as they 
hacked away at bringing the visions 
of Pinchot, Teddy Roosevelt and 
their associates into realities. 

The Gunnison had been totally 
cow territory. There was forage 
suitable for sheep in the high coun- 
try not being used. The stockmen 
had laid out a deadline declaring 
no sheep could cross it and expect to 
be unmolested; in fact, they'd be 
summarily slaughtered. Kreutzer, 
after it came to the point of a show- 
down, determined to make full use 

(Turn to page 55) 
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¢¢ OW does it happen the Big 
Trees in California weren't 
burned by forest fires long 
ago? All those terrible lightning 
fires every summer, yet there they 
stand, the Big Trees, old as the 
pyramids!” 

Even as a lady relative posed this 
$64 question to me, a great fire was 
burning in the Sequoia National 
Forest, not far from the General 
Grant grove. Other devastating fires 
were raging in the tinder-dry forests 
of California and Oregon. 

Yes, how indeed have the Big 
Trees survived a thousand years of 
long, dry summer seasons with occa- 
sional dry lightning storms so char- 
acteristic of the ponderosa pine re- 
gion? How do we account even for 
ponderosa pines 300 years old in 
areas where we know there have 
been many fires? 

There’s a reason all right. It’s not 
that the trees were fireproof. Rather, 
they survived so long because the 
forest was “conditioned” to fire by 
fire itself. Periodic fires served as a 
housecleaning agency, keeping the 
forest open and clean, consuming 
dead, dry fuels before they accum- 
ulated in volume to make holocausts 
possible. In other words, the fires of 
old were perhaps more frequent but 
less devastating because they lad 
less dry fuels to feed on. And that 
very fact focuses attention on new 
conditions that I believe threaten 
continued success in protecting our 
ponderosa pine forests. Success in 
protection and management of these 
forests depends on knowledge of fire 
in all its aspects, not only in its con- 
trol as a destructive agent but in- 
cluding its ecological role in develop- 
ment of the primeval forest and 
possible benefits that may result 
through using it as a tool in hazard 
reduction, in regeneration and in 
control of stand conditions. 

How, it may be asked, can this be? 
Hasn’t fire always been the great 
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enemy of the forest? The tremen- 
dous damage that wild fires have 
caused to forests of America has 
quite properly been intensively and 
widely publicized. Less generally 
known is the fact that past fires have 
also been responsible for present 
distribution and character of growth 
of a number of our valuable forest 
tree species and that continued pro- 
tection, regeneration and develop- 
ment of some of these species under 
management is dependent to a large 
extent on continued use of fire under 
proper control. 
Ponderosa pine is one of these 
trees. Fire has also been important 
in development of its more common 
associates, including sugar pine, in- 
cense cedar, white fir, Douglasfir, 
lodgepole pine and particularly Big 
Tree, in isolated groves where it is 
associated on the western slope of 
the Sierra Nevada. There is ample 
evidence that before the coming of 
the white man, fires occurred at fre- 
quent periodic intervals over thou- 
sands of years in these forests. There 
is also evidence that the white man 
himself has caused adverse changes 


This forest has been swept by surface 
fires which occur about every 7 years 
: ¥t 


WILD FIRE 


By HAROLD WEAVER 


that now result in fires becoming 
devastating, once they are out of con- 
trol. This has been brought about 
largely through early overgrazing by 
great herds of stock, and later, by 
attempted total exclusion of fire over 
extensive areas. Recent tests indicate 
that prescribed burning, under 
proper control, may be used towards 
correction of some of these adverse 
conditions. This does not imply that 
we should return to primeval condi- 
tions in the ponderosa pine forests 
or permit fires to run wild. Control 
of wild fire is essential if we are to 
manage our forests. Prescribed burn- 
ing is advocated as one tool that will 
help us control wild fires and do a 
better job of management. 

That fires occurred frequently and 
that they were an important ecologi- 
cal factor is indicated by the fire- 
scar and tree-ring record extending 
back many hundreds and even thous- 
ands of years, by testimony of early 
observers and by the character of the 
primeval forest as the white man 
found it and as it still persists in 
certain areas. 

Tree rings show age of the tree 


Big Trees have survived forest fires 
as forests were “conditioned” by fire 
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Fire, the forest’s worst enemy, now may be used for its benefit as the result of 


recent tests which advocate prescribed burning, under controlled conditions, as an 


effective method of reducing the wild fire menace and increasing forest regeneration. 


and vicissitudes of its life. Some- 
times fire scars are formed at the 
base of trees from excessive heat 
resulting from burning of nearby 
dead windfalls or accumulated brok- 
en limbs, dry cones and other debris. 
When such scars are formed, new 
wood grows from the still living 
edges of the cambium layer towards 
the center of the wound. The next 
surface fire usually attacks the pitchy 
wound and burns furiously for ten 
or fifteen minutes, sometimes longer. 
It interrupts the healing process and 
enlarges the wound. After occur- 
rence of a number of fires, one can 
frequently observe in fire scars, or 
“cat faces,” a whole series of inter- 
rupted healing calluses. By dating 
the rings to points where calluses 
occur, it is possible to determine 
with considerable accuracy the years 
when the various. fires burned. 

Data from the ponderosa pine 
region indicate that in earlier days 
fires occurred just as frequently as 
fuel accumulated in sufficient quan- 
tity on the forest floor, when weather 
conditions were favorable, and when 


Roaring crown fire grimly illustrates 
what can happen in hazardous thickets 











Above, young pines growing on spot where large pile of slash was 
treated by prescribed burning. Below, new stand of pine in area 
where fire was excluded, now threatened by inflammable windfalls 











some natural or human 
caused them to start. Lightning 
starts many hundreds and even 
thousands of fires in a year. Also 
in earlier days it is probable that 
Indians started many fires, either 
intentionally or by accident. 

From a fire-scarred stump section 
cut on the Colville Indian Reser- 
vation in north-central Washington, 
I found that during the period 1740 


agency 


to 1920, inclusive, there was an aver- 
age of one fire every eight years. 
Similar fire records abound in the 
area. In the ponderosa pine stands 
of the Southwest, I dated various 
fire-scarred stump sections, selected 
at random, with the assistance of the 


Tree Ring Laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. These indicated 
that fires burned as frequently as 
once every four or five years. These 
observations have been confirmed by 
fire scar studies conducted by for- 
esters in other parts of the ponder- 
osa pine region, particularly in 
Oregon and California. 

Older whites and Indians have 
described fires of earlier days. John 
Muir, in his “Our National Parks,” 
gave a vivid description of a fire 
observed in October 1875, in the 
Big Tree forest between the middle 
and east forks of the Kaweah River 
in the Sierra. He described how 

(Turn to page 52) 














Francalur demonstrates amazing agility 
in leaping from tensioning load of wood 


LES GASPESIANS 





ASPE is a land of history. Its 

rugged coasts are haunted by 

such pioneers as Jacques Car- 
ticr, Samuel de Champlain and 
james Wolf. It is a peninsula and 
forms the lower lip to the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence River. Gaspé is in 
the Province of Quebec, Canada; its 
southernmost extremities bordering 
along the Province of New Bruns- 
wick. La Gaspésian terrain is tough 
and unknown, except perhaps by the 
Micmacs, a tribe of Indians of Al- 
gonquin-Huron stock. It can boast 
the highest peak in the Province— 
Mt. Jacques Cartier—elevation 4160 
feet—and its mountains are covered 
with timber. This is the timber 
which the French-Canadian hauls 
down the valleys to the rock-toothed 
coast. 

Gaspé is a hard land and it has 
been a difficult land to conquer; its 
North Shore being the severest. 
There was no rich invitation here 








for the settler and colonizer. The 
man who was determined to claw 
out a niche for himself and family 
in a narrow valley hemmed in by 
mountains and washed by the icy 
sea had to be content with the siim- 
ple things. He would cut timber, 
and fish for cod to keep his family. 

Gaspé is a rugged land. Only as 
far back as 1930 it was considered an 
adventure to travel around the coast 
line. There are two ways of travel, 
one by boat, looping from village to 
village, and the other by road which 
is either wet and salty from the sea 
spray or windswept high up at 2500 
feet. The coast road is the only road 
from anywhere to anywhere, and all 
the little villages are threaded along 
it like “beads on a rosary.” 

Edgar Francalur is a_ typical 
Gaspésian. He lives in a little shack 
half way up the hill from his village, 
which is set in the valley by the sea. 
Like so many other villages its name 











tells its own story of shipwreck and 
disaster—Pointe a la Frigate. In his 
spare time, Francalur models wood- 
en ships. They are crude but he is 
surely proud of them. In his French 
he says that he makes them from the 
drift wood which is in great abun- 
dance along the shore. He speaks the 
truth because the small beach in 
front of the wooden homes of his 
village is covered with gnarled up- 
rooted tree trunks. 

If Edgar Francalur is a typical 
Gaspésian, then he will be informed 
that “Rose Helene” will be tied up 
alongside the quay, at high-tide, 
early in the morning, and that help 
is required to load her with pulp- 
wood. He would already know that 
Mont Ste. Joseph had quietly and 
without fuss, drawn along-side the 
quay in deeper water, and that she 
would be ready for loading at day- 
break. 


(Turn to page 46) 


Timber hauled down from the 
mountains is the economic main- 
stay of French-Canadian vil- 


lagers along the windswept, rocky 


coastline of Quebec Province 


By GORDON S. SMITH 


At mills in the valleys, among thickly wooded mountains and close to the 
sea, the timber is cut and stacked for transportation to awaiting ships 


Automobiles and boxecars are dwarfed by this woodpile, and the crane 
almost lost to view. This is typical of many piles along the St. Lawrence 





Most of the logs scatter on the deck but some spill over the side when 
the derrick brake is released and the load hurtles down on the vessel 





Early in the morning the trucks loaded with wood, rumble down the road 
and line up along the concrete quay provided by the Province of Quebec 
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Boosting job production everywhere 


41 hp skids 500 bf—At Monticello, 
Florida, Glover Lumber Co. produces 
750,000 board feet of oak and pine 
lumber, plus 250,000 bf of magnolia, 
gum, beech and other hardwood crat- 
ing material yearly. All skids from 


Loads 2000 bf in 10 minutes—A. Eklund 
& Sons, Inc., Stamford (New York) loggers, 
use their International Drott TD-9 for “‘all 
heavy work’”’ around their operation in the 
Catskill mountains. Unit loads 1,000,000 
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swamp to truck landing are handled by 
41 dhp International TD-9. ‘It aver- 
ages about 500 log ft per load,”’ reports 
Owner J. H. Glover. Magnolia log be- 
ing snaked here is 16 ft long, measures 
441 log ft. 
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board feet of hardwood yearly .. . inter- 
changes log fork with skid-shovel to build log 
roads. Partner H. A. Eklund says, ‘‘Safety 
factor, plus time and labor saving, make our 
TD-9 a real pay machine.” 
















In 3 years, 3 days—that’s all the 
downtime Art Ayers, Moulton, Ala- 
bama, has had with this TD-14A. Rig 
builds mountain logging roads to bring 
out 4 million board feet of pine and 
hardwood yearly. 


90¢ produces 1500 bd. ft.—Near 
Oakland, Maryland, this International- 
powered sawmill produces 1500 ft. of 
100% hardwood per hour. Owners, E. 
C.Grimm Lumber Co., report fuel costs 
only 90¢ hourly. Mill handles logs 16 
inches to 5 ft. in diameter, up to 16 ft. 
long. Timber is selectively cut from 
6,000 acres, then snaked to mill by 
TD-14 and TD-18 tractors. 





Towing yellow pine lumber from mill 
to drying yard is just one of many jobs 
Arkansas & Louisiana Lumber Co., 
Emerson, Arkansas, handles with their 
International wheel tractor. Unit stacks 
30,000 board feet per day... 750,000 


A machine size for every 
job... see your nearest 
INTERNATIONAL 
OI1iSTtTRIigevtor 
for details. 


bf per year. Individual loads average 
1500 bf, weigh 7,000 Ibs. Rig also uses 
dozer blade to clean up bark and saw- 
dust ...is available to skid logs from 
woods. It develops 39 dhp 
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Snakes 8,000 bd. ft. daily—that’s aver- 
age output for Griffen Bros. TD-6 on pine 
salvage job near Willacoochee, Georgia, 
‘Production is outstanding; downtime very 
low,” says Partner J. T. Griffin. 




















When snow covers the crown of 
Mt. Mansfield, skis begin to 
clatter, and the town of Stowe, 


Vermont, crashes into activity 


e 















Ready to start downhill, these skiers 
are on top of a slope at Spruce Peak 


SKIER’ §$ 


By FRED COPELAND 


HE stage of a ski layout at- 

| tracts hundreds of eyes as the 

first snowllakes whiten the 

northern mountain summits. The 

actors and spectators keep close 

watch, asking the old question, 
“When will the show open?” 

Last year on October 3, I stood in 
front of the ticket kiosk’s wicket of 
the vast Mansfield ski layout in Ver- 
mont. A mist was drifting down 
over the brilliant autumn foliage, 
but visitors on the chair-lift were 
disappearing into the cloud which 
blotted out the entire mountain. 
While looking for an occasional 
snowflake, I asked the rippling mus- 
tache behind the wicket, ‘When 
does the first snow come for skiing?” 

“Last year on this day there were 
eight inches right where you are 
standing. The ground usually gets 
white here on Nov. 15th, and we 
expect skiing by Dec. 15th.” 

“But there is an old saying,” I put 
in, “that ‘snow (usually in late Sep- 
tember) on Mansfield’s crown— 
snow in the valley in six weeks’.” 


Amid breath-taking beauty of snow-covered mountains, families enjoy “Yes, I've heard that for seventy 
this exciting winter sport. This family is using T-bar at Pico Peak years,” he nodded skeptically. 
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Back home I learned his own ob- 
servations were accurate when I 
opened Zadock Thompson's 112- 
year-old yellow calf-bound History 
of Vermont where he speaks of 
sleighing for 51 continuous days, 
and “those seasons of dark and 
solemn stillness, which were, in ages 
past, the unerring harbingers of long 
and dreary winters and deluges of 
snow.” But today, for residents and 
visitors, they have lit up like a torch, 
and afford a stage glowing with ski 
costumes. 

As the Winter Equinox sweeps 
over Vermont a snow-zone chart of 
the state shows a snow-fall of 120 
inches on the mountains. It then 
tapers out on the flanks to 80 inches, 
and in lighter blankets to the Con- 
necticut river on the east and to 
Lake Champlain on the west. This 
is why investors in ski projects must 
feel wholly safe in their ventures for 
a long haul, and why costly ski lay- 
outs are increasing. For 120 inches 
in the mountains is a ten feet that 
doesn’t begin to melt till April. Resi- 
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dents like to tell tall stories of this 
snow; of a rural mail delivery man 
who had the habit of driving his 
sleigh to the side of the road on a 
hillcrest where each winter day the 
horse sat down on the top of a tele- 
phone pole to rest. That is the real 
Vermont; that is the Vermont whose 
memory wrings the withers of the 
residents who are now motorized 
and never had the ski-itch. 

There is something huge and Vik- 
ing-like in today’s winter playthings 
as compared with those in the days 
of sleigh-bells. They are made for a 
teeming population which swarms 
in thousands to skiing meccas. The 
last five to ten miles to any large 
skiing center can tell fabulous stories 
of the bulge in real estate dollars. 
Tired-out old pre-Civil War story 
and a half farm cottages bordering 
the improved highway have been 
jerked upright again. Stung with 
additions and paint which lights 
them up in Norwegian or Swiss 
chalet orange, blue or vermillion, 
they become barrack nests for a part 
of the come-today, gone-tomorrow 
skiing army. It all leads to a great 
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glen which you could pick up and 
plant beside Loch Lomond in the 
Scottish Highlands on a winter night 
and no one would ask it any ques- 
tion in the morning. 

Such a one, for example, is the 
Smugglers’ Notch glen of the Stowe- . 
Mansfield sports center in Vermont, ' 
a great ski stage thrilling in itself. 
When you walk across the parking 
space past a vast painting of Mans- 
field’s breast you'll see all the ski 
trails neatly named and numbered 
...“‘Whirlaway,” “Standard,” “Main 
Street,” among the many. On side 
borders square brackets carry the 
corresponding trail numbers where 
each day the width of the snow path 
and condition of the surface appear 
in chalk. Then you look aloft at 
Mansfield’s summit dozing in a 
snow-cloud like an old man asleep 
under a handkerchief. But let it 
become clear at any time of the year 
and Mansfield’s summit affords views 
of luscious extravagance in mountain 
scenery, similar, also, from the tips 
of the White Mountains and the 


AND 


Adirondacks, and throughout New 
England. 

Mansfield’s “Chin” rises to 4393 
feet, only 13 feet lower than Ben 
Nevis, tallest peak in the British 
Isies. Its summit is not a peak, like 
a Mt. Washington or a Whiteface, 
but a parapet three miles long, 
broad, oval hard-top, smooth and 
grey as an elephant’s back; with an 
occasional stunted spruce tree scarce 
a foot high but with a huge base. 

Anywhere along the summit you 
can look far to the north and south 
over a great Y which is a slim spur 
of the Appalachians splitting Ver- 
mont’s span of 15714 miles into two 
halves. The Green Mountain chain 
forks about mid-state into a Y, on 
the left or western wing of which 
lies Mt. Mansfield with its famous 
sports center of Stowe nooked on 
its eastern slope diving into deep 
Smugglers’ Notch. It is a place of 
mammoth palisades, breath-taking 
with beauty when King Winter fes- 
toons them with ermine. All the 
way, almost as thick as camels in a 
caravan, from the Massachusetts 

(Turn to page 44) 
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enthusiastic reply of almost 

every Trail Rider alumnus 
after an expedition through a por- 
tion of America’s last frontier—the 
magnificent wilderness. 

Organized by The American For- 
estry Association in 1933, Trail Rid- 
ers of the Wilderness expeditions 
have lead over 3000 men and women 
through the major wilderness areas 
of 12 states. These expeditions, 
which are non-profit ventures, pro- 
vide the American people a simple 
and inexpensive means of exploring 
the regions of our country which re- 
main in their natural state. 

Away from the din of civilization, 
a trip through nature’s wonderland 
of rugged grandeur and beauty is 
inspiring and educational, as all who 
have taken the tour will testify. If 
you are trying to decide where to 
spend your vacation this summer, 
read what several Trail Rider alum- 
ni have written about their experi- 
ences on the expeditions, ard you 
will probably want to sign up for 
one immediately. 

Marian Mair, Athens, Ohio—"...A 
certain nostalgia attacks me when I 
see the familiar green and white sta- 


a | WANT to go again,” is the 





All riders who have participated in Trail Riders of the Wilderness Expeditions agree 
that viewing the magnificent primitive areas is indeed an unforgettable experience 


Dorothy Dixon of AFA plans Trail 
Riders of the Wilderness expeditions 








ere 


“| do wish the ‘riders to come’ as much happiness and enjoyment on the 
Trail Rides as I received on my many trips, 


” wrote an enthusiastic rider 
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Riders soon learn their 
best friends on wilder- 
ness trails are horses 
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Beauty and grandeur of inaccessible places always impresses riders Riders around campfire at Corner Lake 
tionery of the American Forestry As- horse could make you enjoy a trip and view the unusual scenery and 
sociation on my desk. I know it’s and how a poor horse could mar the beauties of nature; second, to get 
connected with the Trail Riders for trip. I especially remember ‘Lady,’ away from the grind of every day 
I had many marvelous trips in those ‘Queen,’ ‘Beal’ and ‘Rex.’ They ail living. I never failed to return with 
Western wildernesses. I made many were grand companions. . .” renewed vigor and enthusiasm to 
friends on those trips and I still C. J. Raft, Chicago, Illinois—". . . face the problems on my job. . .” 
write to at least four of them... I The thing that appeals to me most Helen K. Ketterer, Pittsburgh, 
think too, of the many horses I rode on the Trail Riders trips is, first, an Pennsylvania—". . . my opinion is 
; on my thirteen trips. How a fine opportunity to explore new country that all Trail Riders should feel 










Experienced personnel, such as wrangler 
Walt Lozier and son Irv, accompany trips 
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THREE BOOKS FROM 


AMERICAN 
FORESTRY SERIES 


Henry J. Vaux 


Consulting Editor 


FOREST AND RANGE 
POLICY 


Development by Public and Private 
Agencies in the United States 
By SAMUEL T. DANA, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 454 pages, $6.50 


A basic text and reference book for 
students of forestry, range management, 
and other fields of natural-resource 
management. The book describes the 
development of forest and range policy 
in the U.S. from earliest colonial times 
through 1954, with much emphasis 
placed on Federal policies. It is the 
only comprehensive book on the subject. 


RANGE MANAGEMENT 


By LAWRENCE A. STODDART 

and ARTHUR D. SMITH, Utah 

State Agricultural College. Sec- 

ond Edition. 440 pages, $7.00 
A thorough revision emphasizing meth- 
ods of increasing production from range 
lands in terms of meat and wool, and at 
the same time, the need of intelligent 
use to conserve the natural range re- 
source. It reviews early range history 
and describes the range lands of Amer- 
ica and their vegetation. The book has 
been entirely reorganized to make it 
more logical in development and more 
readable. 


TEXTBOOK OF 
WOOD TECHNOLOGY 


By H. P. BROWN, State Univer- 
sity of New York; A. J. PAN- 
SHIN, Michigan State University ; 
and C. C. FORSAITH, State Uni- 
versity of New York. 

Volume I: Structure, Identification, 
Defects, and Uses of the Commercial 
Woods of the United States. 

Volume II: The Physical, Mechanical, 
and Chemical Properties of the Com- 
mercial Woods of the United States. 
769 pages, $10.00 


---- USE THIS COUPON TODAY - - 
Send me on approval a copy of the 
checked book or books. I agree to pay 
for the book upon receipt of invoice or 
return within 10 days. 

(1 DANA [j STODDART and SMITH 
BROWN, PANSHIN, and FORSAITH 
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McGRAW-HILL BOOK 
COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 














grateful for the opportunities made 
possible by The American Forestry 
Association. Before I knew of the 
AFA, I thought how grand it would 
be if a person could get back into 
the beautiful wilderness to trees, 
mountains, lakes and streams and 
see things as nature made them, and 
hoped that some day I would be 
able to do just that—not for just a 
day, but for several weeks’ vaca- 
on... 


Dr. Leon Lewis, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia—“. . . I have no doubt at all 
about the degree of success which has 
been achieved in making people con- 
servation minded. However, as in 
the case of many educational enter- 
prises, too much time has to be 
spent indoctrinating those who are 
already thoroughly convinced. If we 
could sentence all the congressmen 
and senators to two weeks in the 
woods each year, the program might 
be ever so much more successful. So 
far as the advantages of the trips 
themselves are concerned, I am sure 
you have heard it repeated over and 
over again that this is the most 
marvelous therapy in the world. As 
a physician I enjoy watching the 
sometimes tight and constricted per- 
sonalities gradually disappear to be 
metamorphosed into quite new char- 
acters by the third day of each ride. 
At the end of ten days most of the 
riders are the kind of people who 
would make perfect citizens of a 
peaceful world. Occasionally this is 
not the case, but those who aren't 
converted are quite hopeless. . .” 


Maggie Gausewitz, Kansas City, 
Missouri—"*. . . As you know, I'd 
rather hit the trails than do any- 
thing else, and only wish I had time 
for more than one trip a year. 
There’s never a one I wouldn’t glad- 
ly repeat; and you may well have 
heard me say that all Trial Riders are 
wonderful, and some are better. . .” 

Dr. Corwin S. Clarke, Jackson, 
Michigan—". . . One of the out- 
standing features of Trail Riding in 
my opinion is the fact that one 
makes lasting friends of the sort of 
people with whom one has much in 
common. The contact is much more 
than a casual one and I count among 
my best friends many of the people 
whom I first met on the trail or 
around the campfire, or perhaps in 
apologizing for my loud snoring. . .” 

Hanson Grubb, San Francisco, 
California—“. . . Now we can enjoy 
our Hills—no matter how long it 
has been since we sat on a stock sad- 
dle, and how soon we begin to regret 
our tender skin, we are a thousand 
times repaid by our ability to see 


— 


and enjoy the country. What mat- 
ter a slight (even if growing) lis. 
comfort as one mounts, let’s say the 
zigzags up Bubbs Creek. 

Prof. Howard C. Horsford, Prince. 
ton, New Jersey—*. . . how pleased 
I am with my experiences in Mon. 
tana. The mountain, river, and for. 
est scenery is splendid, though not 
on the spectacular scale of the Sier- 
ras or the Colorado Rockies. But I 
know that what moves me most 
deeply is the sheer isolation—a mil- 
lion acres of primitive fastness, al- 
most untouched, remote from radio, 
telephone, newspaper, automobiles, 
in short, all the nerve-destroying by- 
products of urban life. Colorado, for 
all its spectacularity, was too nar- 
rowly bounded by surrounding civi- 
lization. .. .” 

Edith Lowenstein, New York 16, 
N. Y.—“. . . Please let me tell you 
first that I think the trail rides are 
wonderful. I enjoyed both of the 
ones which I attended, and hope 
that I shall attend many more .. .” 

R. B. Bidwell, Weston, Massachu- 
setts—“. . . I think that the 10 days 
in the wilderness can do more for 
one’s peace of mind than anything I 
know.” 

Barbara L. Carson, Wooster, Ohio 
—“. .. The outstanding trip in my 
experience was the High Unitas in 
1953. These factors contributed to- 
ward making it so. The Davises do 
a first rate job of organization, pack- 
ing and being hosts to us riders. 
I had a good horse, a good tent- 
mate and good friends on the trip. 
We were given more responsibility 
for the care of our horses and could 
do more of the tasks in making and 
breaking camp. I never worked so 
hard or had such a wonderful ap- 
petite, and best of all lost weight. . .” 

Arthur Busch, Champaign, IIli- 
nois—. . . We hope to ride next 
year. As to which trip, we had given 
some consideration to the Flathead 
Sun River Ride, but lately some of 
the folks who were on the Uintas 
ride this summer have asked if I 
would ask you for the Wind River 
Wyoming Ride. One of these two 
would probably be our choice. . 
In this era of high speed, the drive 
up honk for a hot dog stand in line 
type of vacations seem to be the most 
popular. Why I'll never know. 

“. . . Frances goes on Trail Rides 
to become personally acquainted 
with each species of flower and bird, 
and I go because I like to pit my 
ability against livestock and the ele- 
ments; and we like to meet and be- 
come friends with persons who have 
the same peculiarities we do.” 
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The Universal ‘Jeep’ is the ideal vehicle for patrol work, because the extra traction of its 4-wheel drive takes it through the roughest 
x ] terrain. Its ready adaptability makes it equally useful for plowing fire lanes, operating a winch or pushing a dozer blade. 


:| How 4-Wheel-Drive ‘Jeep’ vehicles 


to- SSOOOSHSOSCOHSCOOSOOOOSSSESSESESS 


do your tough jobs... better ! 


ity 
The rugged durability of the ‘Jeep’ family of 4-Wheel-Drive vehi- 
cles makes them ideal for tough jobs in lumbering and logging. 
From timber scouting to tree farming—in any phase of lumbering 
—these rugged vehicles, built to take punishment, earn their keep 


every day in the year. With the extra traction of their 4-wheel drive 





“ ati they go where other vehicles can’t. For highway travel, they shift 
as The 4-Wheel-Drive ‘Jeep’ Truck assures transportation for speeding 
I men and equipment to fire emergencies or carrying small tools 
and supplies to wherever they’re needed—through mud, sand, 
snow or rough, open country. 


easily into 2-wheel drive. Let your Willys dealer demonstrate how 


much a ‘Jeep’ vehicle can do for you, or write for information. 


Jeep 


family of 4-Wheel-Drive vehicles 


The 





WILLYS ... makers of the world’s most useful vehicles 





The ‘Jeep’ Station Wagon is ideal for surveying, timber-scouting or 
for transporting workers and tools. With power take-off it 
operates winches, generators and other special equipment. WILLYS MOTORS, INC., TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Unsurpassed in design | 
strength and durability 








American Extra Heavy Duty Picnic Table 
8 feet long, accommodates 12 persons. 












AMERICAN | 
APPROVED 
Heavy Duty 
Streamlined 
Park Bench 
for lifetime 
performance. 


World's Finest 
PICNIC GRILL 


Massively built for 
extra heavy duty... 
cast of heavy stove 
iron, with strong 
cast steel support. 
6-way draft control 
and other features 
not found in any 
other outdoor grill. 


- write for literature featuring 
american approved jim patterson 


LIFETIME Aluminum 
DIVING BOARD 


world’s finest official board 
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ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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Reading About 
CONSERVATION 





By ARTHUR B. MEYER 


NE night Teddy Roosevelt 
found himself lodged in a 


frontier hotel where the bar- 
room and the lobby were the same 
room. “A _ broad-hatted ruffian of 
cheap and commonplace type” had, 
before Roosevelt’s arrival, terrorized 
the occupants of the room. Turning 
his attention to the ex-President of 
the United States, the ruffian bel- 
ligerently and repeatedly insisted 
that “Four-eyes’—in reference to 
T.R.’s glasses—buy drinks for the 
house. In reporting on the conclu- 
sion of this incident, T.R. wrote. 
“As I rose, I struck quick and hard 
with my right just to one side of the 
point of his jaw, hitting with my 
left as I straightened up, and then 
again with my right. . .” That was 
the end of that. 

Much has been written and told 
of Theodore Roosevelt. His legend- 
ary personal qualities made him a 
national leader, and as such he 
doubtless did more than any other 
one man in shaping American think- 
ing about natural resources and in 
embarking the U.S. on measures to 
protect and wisely use them. His 
name looms large in the history of 
conservation. We now have a book 
that gives insight into T.R. as a 
naturalist and outdoorsman. Selec- 
tions of his own writings, together 
with certain contributory writings of 
others, have been gathered into 
Theodore Roosevelt’s America 
(American Naturalist Series, Devin- 
Adair. 418 pp. $5.75. Edited by 
Farida A. Wiley). 

The major portion of this book 
tells of T.R.’s life on his ranches in 
the Dakotas of the 1880's, but it also 
includes his adventures in the Ama- 
zon country where he and party 
mapped an unknown river. 

Roosevelt’s writings reflect the 
man much as he has been described, 
forceful, restless, with a continually 
inquiring mind and a constant good 
humor. But—better than another 


could describe—they also show up 
a side of him not too often men- 
tioned—his love of beauty in the 
world of nature. The songs of birds 
did not pass without his notice. 
Speaking of the western meadow 
lark’s he said: “. . . for me it comes 
forever ladened with a hundred mem- 
ories and associations, with the sight 
of dim hills reddening in the dawn, 
with the breath of cool morning 
winds blowing across lonely plains, 
with the scent of flowers on the sun- 
lit prairie, with the motion of firey 
horses, with the strong thrill of eager 
and bouyant life.” Winter, too, is 
not without attractions. “All the 
land is like granite; the great rivers 
stand still in their beds, as if turned 
to frosted steel. In the long night 
there is no sound to break the life- 
less silence. Under the ceaseless, 
shifting play of the Northern Lights, 
or lighted only by the wintry bril- 
liance of the stars, the snow-clad 
plains stretch out into dead and end- 
less wastes of glimmering white.” 
Of hunting, a sport that he dearly 
loved, he says: “The chase is among 
the best of all national pastimes; it 
cultivates that vigorous manliness 
for the lack of which in a nation, as 
in an individual, the possession of 
no other qualities can _ possibly 
atone.” Later he says, “More and 
more as it becomes necessary to pre- 
serve the game, let us hope that the 
camera will largely supplant the 
rifle.” But more hopefully he made 
the statement in “Outdoor Pastimes 
of an American Hunter,” quoted in 
the book’s introduction, that, “it is 
an incalculable pleasure to anyone's 
sum of happiness if he grows to 
know, even slightly or imperfectly, 
how to read and enjoy the wonder- 
book of nature. All hunters should 
be nature-lovers. It is hoped that 
the days of mere wasteful, boasting 
slaughter are past, and that from 
now on the hunter will stand fore- 
most in working for the preservation 
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of wildlife.” His hope has not been 
entirely fulfilled nor despaired of. 

T.R. was no mean shakes as a 
natural scientist and conservationist. 
Actually, he determined in early 
youth to make a career of science 
but was forced to give up the idea 
because of his defective eyesight. He 
nevertheless continued his research 
in field biology throughout his life 
and was acknowledged by John Bur- 
roughs as knowing the subject of 
birds ‘‘as well as I did.” In 1901 T. 
R. observed that the administration 
of the forest preserves was as signifi- 
cent from the standpoint of water 
as from that of wood or grass. 


Roosevelt’s summation of the 
need for resource conservation can 
be no better stated today than in his 
words: “We have become rich _ be- 
cause of the lavish use of our natural 
resources, and we have just reason to 
be proud of our growth. But the 
time has come to inquire seriously 
what will happen. It is time for 
us now as a nation to exercise the 
same reasonable foresight in dealing 
with our great natural resources that 
would be shown by any prudent 
man in conserving and wisely using 
the property which contains the as- 
surance of well-being for himself and 
his children. . .” 
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THE WHELAND AUTOMATIC LUMBER SORTER 


Here’s accurate sorting—cuts labor costs in half! Many other 
new items available, all designed to save time and money. 


FEWER MEN REQUIRED--- 
A BETTER, EASIER, FASTER JOB! 


Wheland Sawmill Equipment now sets the pace for advanced, 
labor-saving design! Electric Drives. Air controls. Push Button Oper- 
ation. Solves the problem of ‘‘absentees.’’ Leaves your crew going 
strong at the end of the day. Quickly pays for itself from savings it 
makes. Check your mill for operations that slow output and require 
extra labor—we'll send free bulletins on Wheland equipment par- 
ticularly suited for solving your problems. 


Reliable estimate of savings on request. 





Write or phone: 


THE WHELAND COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE — PHONE 5-3181 
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Seeing America’s Wildlife in Our 
National Refuges by Deverux Butch- 
er (Devin-Adair Co. 348 pp. $2.50 
paper, $5 cloth bound) is primarily 
a guide manual to the wildlife and 

natural features of a cross section of 
our refuges. Forty-one selected na- 
tional wildlife refuges are covered. 
A total of some 350 half tone photo- 
graphs depict the areas and their 
wild inhabitants, while brief but not 
too short write-ups give a narrative 
picture of the refuges together with 
information on how to travel to 
them. A short section discusses some 
of the extinct or near-extinct wild- 
life species of North America, while 
another lists refuges in the care of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service not 
covered in more detail in the main 
section of the book. 

This is Butcher’s third book. The 
first two dealt with the national 
parks and monuments of the U.S. 
and Canada. The author is a top 
notch, nature photographer and 
quite articulate as a writer. From his 
books it is obvious that he is also a 
man dedicated to a cause. That 
cause is the defense and preservation 
for aesthetic reasons of what remains 
of wild, untouched America. 

The fact that the author is vocifer- 
ous and not biologically correct in 
his condemnation of all hunting will 
doubtless rub not a few sportsmen 
the wrong way. He is also extremely 
frugal in giving any credit to sports- 
men for the great deal they have 
done in the field of conservation. 
However, an author has as much 
right to his personal opinions as his 
readers, and a bit of intolerance on 
the side of preserving as much 
possible of what is left of America’s 
wildlife and scenic beauty hardly 
seems amiss. Even those who will 
not agree with Butcher’s feelings on 
the subject of hunting must respect 
them for what they denote—a fierce 
love of the beauty of the wild. 

The Handbook for Teaching Con- 
servation and Resource-Use (Inter- 
state Printers. 499 pp. $4; 20% dis- 
count to schools) is a very worth- 
while book to note, even though it is 
meant for use by a restricted group. 
That group is made up of the teach- 
ers of our elementary and high 
schools, and therefore is a most vital 
one. The book was prepared by the 
National Conservation Committee 
of the National Association of Biol- 
ogy Teachers, aided by a grant from 
the American Nature Association. 
The handbook is available through 
the offices of Dr. Richard Weaver, 
Project Leader, P.O. Box 2073, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 
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- By 1955, the trees had become sturdy saplings and showed future promise. 
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is starts with good forest management 





sh By 1960, the first thinnings from this Champion Tree Farm will yield 
al several times the initial cost of the plantation. And continued good 
forest management will bring successive crops of forest products 
indefinitely. But such scientific tree farming is a lot more than a 
business with Champion—it is a very real obligation owed to PREVENT 


n. America to perpetuate our forest resources. FOREST 
FIRES! 
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Skier’s anediniad 
(From page 35) 


border on the south to the Canadian 
frontier on the north, march sum- 
mits of 3000 to over 4000 feet. 

Although skiing is not a spectator 
sport, its stage and actors when off 
duty are worth a visit. The pag- 
eantry of the arrival and departure 
of a large “package ski excursion” 
from a large city is a scene shot with 
color and human interest at their 
over-night, svorts-land rendezvous. 
At the large hotels neighboring a big 
ski mecca you can watch the buses 
hauling in from the airport where 
four planes carrying upward of 150 
skiers have come down out of the 
winter night’s sky where moonlight 
is falling like green rain. 

Instantly the hotel lobby, hereto- 
fore almost stone-dead, crashes into 
activity with eager voices and clatter- 
ing ski equipment. Some have made 
the 300-mile air journey in light skin 
moccasins, others in their great ski 
boots, and some are carrying their 
ski boots locked in a metal holder 
with a handle on top like a little 
valise. 

Buzzing like a beehive, the front 
of the lobby blossoms with a strange 
scene. An ocean of skis is racked 
along the walls. Intelligent skis they 
are. Most of them are scratched with 
former battles allowing any ski war- 
rior to go back to the maze of skis 
and pick his out in an instant. Oth- 
ers, new to the sport, placard their 
skis with little tags, and fuss over 
them like a hen over a lost chicken. 
Here and there someone has lugged 
along a small light bob sled as bag- 
gage on the plane. 

Numerous as they are, only their 
faces and topsides tell one from the 
other. For every one of both sexes, 
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25 to 35 years old, with one 70-year- 
old enthusiast wearing a cherry-red 
face, is wearing dark-blue, form-fit- 
ting ski trousers. But aloft each has 
tried for individuality in sweaters 
round which run bands of vivid 
color and markings like the old- 
fashioned sampler grandmother used 
to knit. 

It is a lovable gathering, each one 
bubbling for the morning when the 
many buses will take them to the ski 
chair-lift along with blankets in 
which to wrap for the aerial ascen- 
sion to the top of the myriad of ski 
trails. The blankets then come down 
on the empty chain of moving chairs 
to the warming hut ready for the 
next ascension. 

In the morning is even a greater 
piece of eye-music for the observer 
if he manages to be on hand before 
the elevators begin unkenneling 
their earliest loads. One _ look 
through the doorway of a reserved 
section of a great dining room re- 
veals two long lines of tables. Down 
two lanes of snow-white linen gar- 
nished with twinkling silver service 
march four regiments of scarlet to- 
mato juice aperitifs in perfect lines, 
forming a luscious extravagance of 
breakfast color. In a mysterious mo- 
ment the tables blaze with ski cos- 
tumes. And in an even more mysteri- 
ous moment they are gone in a pat- 
ter of running moccasins and clatter 
of skis being loaded into under sec- 
tions of the waiting buses. 

During the day you think of them 
winging down the snow trails, then 
come again the buses out of the win- 
ter night. The lobby walls bristle 
again with skis. And the skiers. . . 
a little different—somewhat battered 
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longer life. Strong, 


WEIGHS ONLY 
14 LBS. PER 100 FEET 


Chain stripe. 
immediate delivery. 


RED CHAIN 


PURE LINEN 


FORESTRY HOSE 


Red Chain Pure Linen Forestry Hose is the lightweight hose 
to meet severe forest service requirements. 
by our exclusive Niednerizing process for more efficient, 
lightweight, flexible, 
11% inch, lengths 50, 100 feet. 
Send your order to nearest address below for 


Ask also about Rendein Pure Linen 
Fire Hose for indoor protection. 


CHAS. NIEDNER’S SONS COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASS. 


Mildew-proofed 


compact. Sizes 1, 
Look for the distinctive Red 


Delivery By ... 








WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. Blanchard Associates, Inc. RALSTON R. CUNNINGHAM CO., INC. 
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- From harness to shut-off nozzle, the Dragon 

Fire Pump is designed from the firefighter's 
one point of view ...has everything he wants in a 
the back-pack pump. And it boosts his efficiency 
7 by cutting down fatigue. 
hi The special Dragon harness is easy to get into 
vets and designed so the pump rides high on the 
airs fireman's back where it can't 
the throw him off balance or inter- 
ail fere with walking or climbing. 
ver Just a few easy strokes of the 
‘ore pump lever gives the oper- 
ing ator a continuous flow of water 
7 he can direct right where it 
an does the most good. And a 
wn mere twist of the shut-off nozzle 
Bar gives either solid stream or 
~ spray instantly. | 
nes, Here’s another advantage the firefighter | 
ths. appreciates! When he’s using a Dragon Fire 
ae. Pump, he can take his hands off both shut-off 
eri nozzle and pump lever to use rake, shovel, 
pat or other tool. 
tte! 
Sec A Dragon Fire Pump comes 

completely assembled and 
we requires little maintenance. 
vin- There is no pump pack- 
stle ing to dry out: even 





after standing idle 
for long periods, the 
pump is ready for 
instant use. 


SOragen FIRE PUMPS 
now available in 2 models 


r ARCO No. 150-S—Stainless Stee! Tank 
No. 150-G — Galvanized Tank: Cold-rolled 
steel, hot-dipped galvanized after fabrication. 


| P RODUCTS | All units equipped with brass pumps; all tanks 


seam welded. Capacity 5 gallons 
DRAGON FIRE PUMPS Under- 
Cc oO M PAN Y writers’ Laboratories adaneaib ded can rid 


OSS TERS eR PABA SS _ supplied with the UL label of inspection attached. 


sil VALUABLE DISTRIBUTORSHIPS AVAILABLE, WRITE TODAY. 
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..- You Can Save 
On Tree Planting 






0 


with the Forest©View 
TANDEM PLANTER 


e@ Twin Seat Design Cuts Planting Time In Half 

e@ Timing Wheel Eliminates Wasteful Planting 

@ Special Contro: Wheel For Easy Contour Planting 

Here is a rugged, versatile Tree Planter that saves time and cuts 
labor costs for nurseries, tree farms, landscape contractors, conserva- 
tion planters, etc. Heavy duty construction throughout—only the 
finest commercial steel used. 3 point hitch fits most tractors—ball 
bearing mounted heeling wheels. A truly professional Tree Planter 
for long, tough, economical service. 


Write today for FREE literature and prices 


FORESTVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERY 


Dept. AF 





Germania, Penna. 
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FORESTS 
BINDERS 





We are pleased to offer these distinctive binders which will hold one 
volume of AMERICAN FORESTS. They are finished in durable 
green simulated leather with gold stamping and have a label holder 
to indicate the year. The price is $3.00 each postpaid with a 10% 
discount on orders for three or more. 


To: The American Forestry Association 
919 17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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but gloriously satisfied. They walk 
with slower step. Some walk sort of 
sidewise. Every sixth one drags a 
“game leg” .. . the “ornery,” honor- 
able wounds of skiing, and they are 
as proud of these aristocratic 
wounds as a German university stu- 
dent of the old days was proud of 
the duelling sword cuts on_ his 
cheeks. 





Les Gaspesians 
(From page 31) 


When the Edgar Francalurs load 
pulpwood they really work fast, for 
when a small ship is in they often 
have to beat the weather. Sailing 
ships from the villages carry pulp- 
wood to Riviere du Loup, up river, 
where there is a pulp mill, and 
tramp steamers and freighters dock 
for the lumber that goes to Europe 
and the home markets. The early 
morning hears the rumbling of the 
trucks as they come down the valley 
in a cloud of dust and through the 
village, be it, Ste. Anne des Monts, 
Cap Chat, Ste. Felicite, Rimouski, 
or anyone of the many little villages 
or towns set in the palm of the 
mountains. One by one they rattle 
to a standstill and line up like in a 
regimental fashion. As each, in turn, 
lumbers up to the derrick, the Edgar 
Francalurs swiftly maneuver the 
steel rope around a cord of timber. 
The derrick operator takes the slack 
and confirms that all is made fast, 
and then up it goes and over. The 
ascent is swift, but the descent is 
swifter as the load hurtles down on 
board and spills—some going over- 
board. Quickly, all is sorted out and 
is in shape when the second load 
swings above for a repeat perform- 
ance. Without pause, except for a 
few French curses, the third and re- 
maining cord is removed and the 
trucks move up along the line. Un- 
ceasingly, this caterpillar trail humps 
along every three or four minutes, 
and lower and lower the ship is de- 
pressed. The weather is fine, the 
plimsole-line is reached and the 
vessel is filled to overflowing. 

The pressure gauge in the engine 
room has risen to the occasion. The 
captain scans his decks and is satis- 
fied that they are in “Bristol fash- 
ion.” The mooring ropes are slack- 
ened and slipped free. With happy 
faces the Edgars shout “au revoir,” 
and the ship plows through calm wa- 
ters looking very unsafe with her 
top-heavy cargo of pulpwood. 
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' 
7 Bank Invests in Forestry 
a (From page 17) 
T- 
re 
ic vation of soil, prevent silting of | 
u- streams and ponds, and serve as 
of havens for wildlife. Forests, the pro- 
‘is gram continued, effect the climate, 
help to regulate the flow of water, 
and contribute to the tourist busi- 
ness, especially in the mountains of 
northern Georgia and in certain sec- 
tions of southern Georgia. 
If Georgia is to receive the maxi- 
mum benefits from its forests, pro- 
duction must be increased, the for- 
id estry program contends, as Georgia 
or forests are only one-half stocked. 
n One-third of the total forest land 
1g (7.5 million acres) is in cull trees, 
p- and 1.5 million acres are not restock- 
r, ing. Four-tenths of a cord per acre 
d per year is the annual growth aver- 
k age, but the present potential is one 
e and a half cords per acre. According 
ly to the report, “if annual growth of 
1 desirable trees were doubled, the 
2 annual increase would have a stump- 
1e age value of $30 million for pulp- 
s, wood and a much higher value for 
i, sawtimber. .. If the present timber 
es using industries of Georgia are to | i 
1e expand and new timber based in- | i 
le dustries are to locate in the state, it | 
a will be necessary to expand the an- | 
n, nual growth of timber, especially | 
ar pine. | . 
1e However, many problems have yet | Just da squeeze sets the fastening 
3 to be resolved in developing Geor- | 
k gia’s forest resources, the main one | * 1 
t, being promoting sound forest prac- | stud in steel or concrete 4 
e tices on small woodland holdings. | 
is Seventy percent of Georgia’s forests | 
n are in holdings of less than one thou- THAT’S HOW SIMPLE IT 1S—a flex of the finger—to anchor fixtures securely 
r- sand acres, and farmers hold 53% of | with the Remington Stud Driver. Off goes the power load, the stud 
d the total with an average of 69 acres | is anchored into steel or concrete—straight as an arrow. No predrilling 
d of woodland per farm. The forestry | ‘ a 
i- program states that “often, farmers | or outside power source required! 
a and other woodland owners sell or | You can set both 14” and %%” diameter studs with the Remington 
é a et ee small to be profitable | Stud Driver—up to 6 studs per minute either size. There are 40 
e but which will bring in some im- : ; 
“ mediate cash income.” This situa- different styles and lengths of Remington Studs to choose from. 
s tion is primarily the result of declin- With this one tool, you can take on every stud-fastening job—light, 
;, ing farm income, and farmers in medium and heavy-duty—and save time and 
>. need of cash are inclined to overcut ; i 
“i ese | money on every one of them! Get full details 
e their holdings. | ~ 
e Understocking is another situa- | by mailing coupon below. 
tion which must be curtailed, the | oo © © neediminae — — 
e forestry program continues. The | eminoton ey 1 
e principal causes of understocking | . BECEESS, SS Remington ArmsCompany, inc, _ @% I 
x listed are fire, overcutting, failure | j Bridgeport 2, Conn. - 
” to replant abandoned agricultural | I Ag pry ne te tne pomtonngre = oy 24 i 
q —_ inadequate hase supply stock, | Reuingten a _ . 
y and improper logging methods. | 1 re 
” rts Any improve ai of these | Sn PIR enemecnimee 
‘ conditions financial expenditures are | STU » ] Firm 
r necessary, but with farm income at 1 Address 1 
a low level, the hard-pressed farmer | DRIVER City State . 
he a ce ain te ee ee en ire ee iene ae aasdial 
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vention in their minds . 





PRICE SCHEDULE 

2500 Match Books in each case—50 cartons of 50 books each. 
All prices are for the same design, same imprint to one address, 
Shipping charges are prepaid on four or more cases. 

4 cases $80.00 
10 cases $175.00 

Transportation Prepaid 
THIRTY DAYS ARE REQUIRED FOR DELIVERY — SO ORDER NOW! 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17th Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 


Transportation Collect 


YOU LOSE WITH EACH 
FOREST FIRE 


Help us stop this needless waste of our country’s natural resources. 
Hand these A.F.A. Book Matches imprinted with your name or advertis- 
ing to your customers, employees and friends. Keep Forest Fire Pre- 
. . before their eyes at all times. The need of 


protecting our forests from fires is great . . . and the cost of these fire- 
preventing matches is modest. 


Two of our attention-get- 
ting designs are shown 
here. The first features 
Smokey, the famous fire- 
preventin’ bear of the 
State Foresters, U. S. For- 
est Service and the Ad- 
vertising Council. This de- 
sign is in natural color. 
The second design was 
developed in cooperation 
with the national KEEP 
GREEN program and is a 
natural green and brown 
forest motif on a white 
background. On the KEEP 
GREEN design you may 
have your state name im- 
print on the back at no 
extra cost. This additional 
imprint is available only 
on the KEEP GREEN de- 
sign. 





Please enter our order for - 
Smokey Design —.. 


Mra ——— 


cases of Bookmatches 
Keep Green Design —._.. 











(Please Print) 
Imprint for Back (K 


Check enclosed 


EEP GREEN Design only) should Read: KEEP —.._ 


Bill us __.. 
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prefers to sell what he can rather 
than invest in forest improvements. 

Another deterent to increased for- 
est production is the woodland own- 
ers’ lack of information concerning 
sound forest practices. The forestry 
program revealed that “nine out of 
ten of the 160,000 owners in Georgia 
of small tracts demonstrate by their 
forest practices that they do not 
know how to properly manage their 
forests.” 

The Trust Company of Georgia 
has concluded that research, educa- 
tion and forest timberland  eco- 
nomics will determine Georgia’s for- 
estry progress, and to that end have 
appropriated $50,000 to be expend- 
ed under the following conditions. 

“A portion of the funds will be 
contributed to the State Board for 
vocational education for the employ- 
ment of a full-time forester to serve 
on the State Supervisory Staff of 
the State Department of Vocational 
Agricultural Education. This for- 
ester would be responsible for the 
planning, direction and supervision 
of forestry instruction in the Voca- 
tional Agricultural High Schools of 
the State. 

“A portion of the funds will be 
contributed to the School of Forestry 
of the University of Georgia to be 
used by the school in conducting 
summer schools in forestry for Voca- 
tional Agricultural Teachers in the 
State. 

“$25,000 of the funds will be con- 
tributed towards the purchase of 100 
tracts of forestry land of 10 to 15 
acres each, which tracts are to be 
given to 100 high schools with De- 
partments of Vocational Agriculture. 
The tracts are to be used by the Vo- 
cational Departments as demonstra- 
tions in forestry methods and _ prac- 
tices and by other students as school 
forestry, nature and _ conservation 
laboratories. The contribution of 
the Trust Company of Georgia, of 
$250 per tract, will be conditioned 
in each case on the remaining funds 
required to purchase each tract be- 
ing secured locally. 

“. . . Local interest will be greater 
if local people or groups contribute 
to the purchase of the tracts. The 
tracts of land to be deeded in fee 
simple to the schools to be perma- 
nent property of the community, to 
be used for demonstration and teach- 
ing purposes. The care, maintenance 
and management of the forest tracts 
would be the responsibility of the 
Vocational Agricultural Depart- 
ments in the high schools and any 
income from the tracts would go to 
such departments. The schools to 
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receive forest tracts of land would be 
wy approved by the forester on the staff 
of the State Vocational Agricultural 


pe Department. One of the responsi- 


RHODODENDRONS + 37 


















dere bilities of the forester would be to 

n nis 
= see that the forest wracts ey These five native American flowering evergreens are the 

y ly kept and maintained and used Aristocrats of all garden plants. All are carefully dug 

o not only by the students taking Vo- | and packed—not to be compared with ordinary collected 
ria tional Agriculture in the high | natives. We ship tens of thousands a year to large estates 
eir = ; ‘ . 1 1 | and small gardens—many repeat orders. Need acid soil, 
as school, but for demonstrational anc | humus, moisture and partial shade but no cultivation. 

. educational purposes by other pupils | 
e . . 

* in the schools, 4H Club yr | GRINER” SIZE — These named species LANDSCAPE SIZE SAMPLE, 5—One each 

| a - 

sia Scout groups, clubs and forestry | with, some earth, Will give you ger-  Ciumns "baited * of bin is list at 
. owners in the area. | sheet = ate =~ a from burtapped, te to BGB Lentestee Size, 
“a- : xpress ’ " % ; 
_ The Trust Company is of the | about na. = 2 <n postpaid $9.25. 
e opinion that community interest | om * ain on arrival. ep 
- will be stimulated, if these tracts are | Kalmia omg een Leuret) '25) (100) wish, a to 2 ft. 
, ee ? Pink-white, igh, , 
a secured locally by banks, civic or- | did $27.50 — $100.00 cae” thee 
d- ganizations, other businesses or indi- | 10.50 37.50 maximum (White, July) 27.50 100.00 extra aa. 
4 ij thi i 16.00 58.00 catawbiense (Rose, June) 3509 —*122.00 15. 
w viduals. ‘These tracts, which will be ee aaa pi say me “se — 
; used for demonstration and teaching | 12.00 42.00 _ Leucothoe (White, May) °c 

or ° . . 

purposes, are to be deeded in fee 5 of one kind at 10 rate, 50 at 100 rate. 


simple to the schools as permanent 


be property of the community. The | — 
of vocational agricultural departments 


















12 to 15 inches high, 
al of the high schools would be charged 
~ with the responsibility for maintain- | (Entirely Nursery Grown) 
= ing and managing the tracts, and any | é 
* income derived from these tracts or 1 
ge would revert to these departments. 
of Under the forestry program, the Sah opetng. handsome a 
oe bs reens. row in sun or shade. 
= forester on the staff of the State Vo caidas dntinen tina tekeh hanaeh, 
‘ cational Agricultural Department | ful of all hedges. (Space 18 inches 
“tj must approve the schools to receive apart in row). These trees are 
be the forest tracts. After the tracts ee Sees. ideal == 
ng have been acquired the staff forester ($1.50 to $200). 
= is also charged with the responsibili- 
he ty of seeing to it that these tracts are Larger quantities: 100 for $70. 1000 for $650. 
properly maintained, and available Smaller Sizes (9 to 12 inch), same age (6 years), also twice 
n- for use not only by the high school transplanted: 25 for $12, 100 for $45. 
00 students in the vocational agricul- Larger Sizes (15 to 18 inch), 25 for $35, 100 for $130. 
“ ture department, but also for other 
r€ students in the high school, clubs 
Je- and the forestry owners in the area. BARGAINS IN STURDY YOUNG SHADE TREES 
ig In its report, the Trust Company (0) (100) (10) (1000 
o- emphasized the fact that if forestry | ACER (Maple) PLATANUS 
aw education is to offer instruction Rubrum (Red Maple) 4 to6 ft. $15.00 $125.00 (Amer. Sycamore) 4 to S ft. $12.50 $ 95.00 
> — > that , eee by other 6 to8 ft. 22.00 180.00 6to8 ft. 22.50 175.00 
phases of agricultural education, It 1s saccharum (Sugar Maple) 4to6ft. 15.00 135.00 . 
on necessary to have a full-time forester rere eae a a 
of rang Aiea ' aff init. Sto6ft. 6.50 55.00 
on the state Supervisory stair. platanocides (Norw. Maple)4 to 5 ft. 16.00 135.00 Selteene 4to5S ft. 15.00 125.00 
of Other duties that would be as- yo ; 
. signed to this staff forester would be CLADRASTUS (Yellow-wood) 4to6ft. 30.00 250.00  caisy iwittow) 
ds ; ; i ‘ ; 
a the planning and developing of PTO | CORNUS florida (dogwood) 4to5 ft. 30.00 250,00 Babylonica (Weeping) 4toS ft. 11.00 95.00 
grams to secure maximum educa- Wisconsin (Hardy Wpg.)4 to 5 ft. 11.00 95.00 
tional returns from these demonstra- HICORIA (Shagbark Hickory) 4 to5 ft. 20.00 150.00 Golden Weeping(Niobe)4 to 5 ft. 11.00 95.00 
el tion tracts, and coordinating forestry 
te courses in the agricultural curricu- JUGLANS nigra (Walnut) 6to8ft. 25.00 225.00 soRBUS (Mountain Ash) 4to5 ft. 20.00 190.00 
he lums : 4 cinera (Butternut) 4toS ft. 15.00 125.00 
ec Tt ae yp ee ~ pon TILIA (American Linden) 4to5 ft. 18.00 135.00 
1e Trust Company of Georgia LIQUIDAMBER (Sweet Gum) 4to5 ft. 15.00 125.00 
a- shares the opinion of many, that ULMUS (American Elm) 5 to6 ft. 18.00 145.00 
to only through educational process OXYDENDRON (Sour-wood) 4to5 ft. 17.50 125.00 pumilia (Siberian) 5to6ft. 15.00 130.00 
h- can the public awareness of for- 5 of one kind at 10 rate, 50 at 100 rate. 
ce est possibilities and problems be 
‘ts achieved; and, that through educa- 
1e tional programs the results of re- KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
t- search can properly be disseminated 
") to the public, forest landowners, and Address Correspondence to Dept. 17-D, Highlands, N. J. 
to buyers and users of forest products. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


From Government Storage! 
Unused and Guaranteed! 
Factory-New Condition! 
Delivered on Approval! 
Reconditioned Trucks Also Available! 


Tandem axle trucks. with front 
wheel drive, 10 forward speeds, 
overdrive, brand-new mud and 
snow tires. Carry maximum 
loads, give extra power you need 
in “rough going” ... at LESS, 
often half the COST of conven- 
tional new trucks. 


For Specifications, Prices, Delivery: 
Phone Collect 


MILTON Y. TOOMBS, Jr. 
Sales Manager 


CONSTRUCTION AND AUTOMOTIVE 
EQUIPMENT AND PARTS 











766 SO. THIRD ST. MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 














Twenty-Sixth 


PANAMA 


Anniversary 


B.B. Fan Drive Pumps 
B. B. Slip-on Units 
Pump and Engine 


Slip-on Units Complete 
Pump, Engine, Tank, Complet- 
ing Materials, All on steel skids 


Compensating By-passes 
High Pressure Hose 
Pistol Grip Cut-offs 
Combination nozzles 
Vacuum Lift Systems 
Automatic Float Valves 
Tree Marking Guns 
Pressure Type 

Pyramid Drip Torches 
With Preheating Burner 
Flame Guns 

Angle Gauges 


For Estimating Basal Area 


Write For Free Catalog 


PANAMA PUMP CO. 
410 So. 37th Ave. 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 














Wildlife by Shortwave 
(From page 19) 


clusive trapping rights on definite 
tracts of land, called trapping units. 
Refuge receipts from trapping and 
other supervised economic uses, in- 
cluding timber removal, reach a 
substantial amount each year. 

One quarter of these receipts, John 
explains, goes to Schoolcraft county 
in lieu of taxes for maintenance of 
schools and roads—revenue the 
county would never have realized as 
the worn-out land on which Seney 
was established in 1935 had reverted 
to the State for taxes. So the trans- 
formation of Seney’s acres from a 
waste land—the result of too much 
timber removal, forest fires that 
burned unchecked, and unwise 
drainage—to a fertile productive 
wildlife area is land management at 
its best. 

Such subjects are typical of the 
short-wave broadcasts given by John, 
a navy veteran, who sometimes talks 
about publications having to do with 
the conservation of our wildlife re- 
sources. One publication that John 
describes is “Guarding Our Wildlife 
Resources,” Conservation-In-Action 
No. 5, by Rachel L. Carson. This 
illustrated booklet tells the story of 
the wildlife resources of America, 
their place in our history, and their 
value in our modern life. A publi- 
cation of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, United States Department of the 
Interior, CIA No. 5 is for sale at 
thirty cents by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Another publication, Refuge 
Leaflet 1, “Visiting National Wildlife 
Refuges,” is for sale at ten cents by 
the Superintendent of Documents. 
This illustrated eight-page booklet 
tells you where to go if you would 
like to see or photograph wild birds 
and mammals in their natural sur- 
roundings. 

While John attends to official busi- 
ness, Marianne, a pretty brunette 
and a cook whose way with chicken 
makes me want to hurry back for 
more, broadcasts to grade-school 
children over her station, W8NEK. 
Marianne tells the children about 
the fundamentals of conservation, 
explaining, among other things, that 
the number of animals on the refuge 
is related directly to soil fertility; 
good soil means numerous, robust 
animals, poor soi] means fewer, less 
healthy animals. 


As an example Marianne may take 
the muskrat, that, on most farms, 
represents the greatest cash value of 
any wildlife species. Marianne will 
tell you that muskrats living along 
a watercourse that drains good farm- 
lands often average six to eight 
breeding females a mile and have 
better pelts in size and quality than 
those of animals on streams that 
drain poor land. 

Not all Marianne’s broadcasts are 
devoted to conservation fundamen- 
tals. She discusses the life histories 
of Seney’s more than 200 birds, in- 
cluding eight species of owls, nine- 
teen species of ducks, and both our 
eagles—the bald, that nests there, 
and the golden, a rare, accidental 
visitor. Marianne also talks about 
refuge mammals, including accounts 
of an orphaned raccoon that came 
nightly to her kitchen window to be 
fed and of a greedy chipmunk that 
lost its balance while trying to get 
all the nuts on the window sill above 
the sink and fell into the dishpan. 

Marianne is well-qualified to talk 
“wildlife”; she has been a refuge 
wife for eleven years and her enthusi- 
asm for the outdoors and outdoor 
creatures matches that of her hus- 
band’s. 

Between them, the Nowaks, ardent 
hi-fi phonograph fans in their few 
leisure moments, average about five 
grade-school contacts a week, and 
now college classes have been added 
to those tuning in on their broad- 
casts. Listeners participating in wild- 
life-by-short-wave sessions sometimes 
number more than 250. The Nowaks’ 
programs have become so popular 
that several have been tape-recorded 
by Michigan and Wisconsin school 
systems for presentation at National 
Teachers Conferences. 

And that is as it should be; John 
and Marianne Nowak have adopted 
a way of life that is akin to Thor- 
eau’s; he believed that living close 
to nature was a tonic that brings 
health and happiness. And in the 
case of the Nowaks, Thoreau was 
right. I never saw two more glori- 
ously happy people than this hus- 
band-and-wife team, who, as an avo- 
cation, tell the world about wildlife 
by short wave from Michigan's 
northwoods country, where all sum- 
mer long you can hear the sweetest 
wild music in the world—the honk- 
ing of Canada geese. 
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Winter Wildlife Larder 
(From page 25) 


around and some grains fall to the 
ground, where other forms of wild- 
life can get at them. 

A second type of wildlife cafeteria 
to set up in the woods is the Spike 
Pole Feeder. To make one, drive 
spikes through two poles from the 
bottom side, then fasten the two 
poles to the opposite sides of two 
trees about five to seven feet above 
the ground. Push unshucked corn 
cobs down on the spikes. Squirrels 
and turkeys will patronize this snack 
bar with as much enthusiasm as the 
cylindrical basket feeder. 


To provide a feeder for small game 
construct a Side Hill Feeder. Fasten 
a good-sized pole horizontally be- 
tween two trees, anywhere from three 
to four feet above the ground. Then 
lay a number of poles parallel from 
the horizontal pole to the higher 
ground in the rear of the trees. Cover 
these poles with hemlock or pine 
branches or with brush and weeds. 
For a more lasting shelter, use roof- 
ing or building paper which protects 
the food placed beneath from water 
and snow. Once you have a side- 
hill feeding station built (it is actual- 
ly a lean-to), scatter whole or 
cracked yellow corn—a good source 
of Vitamin A—beneath it for quail 
or grouse. 


An effortless way to cater to the 
food requirements of winter wildlife 
is to leave shocks of corn standing in 
the corners of fields. Sooner or later 

heasants, quail, squirrels, and other 

eld and forest animals make use of 
these corn-field cafeterias. 


Of course, the primary purpose for 
the winter feeding of wildlife is to 
tide the birds and mammals over a 
period when natural foods are in 
short supply. There is a secondary 
value in this feeding, a value that 
accrues to the person establishing 
feeding stations. At such places you 
can observe and photograph wildlife, 
a form of nature study that is becom- 
ing more and more popular. So in 
doing a good turn for conservation 
by establishing winter cafeterias for 
wildlife, you are doing a good turn 
for yourself by providing the means 
whereby you can study or photo- 
graph the birds and the mammals 
which brighten the winter scene 
while the migrants pass this time of 
year in lands farther south. 
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¢D-4 D-6, D-7, D-8, HD-9, 
HD-15, HD-19, HD-20, 
TD-14, TD-18, TD-24, 
Bearing-Type Bottom 
Track Rollers 

e D-7, D-8, HD-19 
HD-20, TD-24 Heavy- 
Duty Grouser Shoes 

e D-7, D-8, Heavy-duty 
Rock Guards 

e D-8 Sprocket Rims 

e Bucket and Shovel 
Teeth 

e Many Other Replace- 
ment Parts 


ARIZONA: 
Complete Industrial Supply Co., Phoenix, Tucson, 
Mesa, Chandler, Casa Grande, Coolidge, Douglas 
and Nogales 


CALIFORNIA: 
Factory: 800 Peralta Avenue, San Leandro 
Chico Auto Parts, Chico 
Contractors’ Equipment & Supply Co., Fresno 
Crook Co., Bakersfield 
Emerson-Braden, Colusa 
Farmers Hardware G Equipment, San Luis Obispo 
Holz Co., Ukiah 
Hust Bros., Marysville 
Lowry Equipment Co., Redding 
McGaraghan Supply Co., Eureka 
Oroville Auto Parts, Oroville 
Stockton tron Works, Stockton 
Western Equipment & Supply Co., Sacramento 
Westside Tractor G Equipment, Willows 


COLORADO: 


S & M Supply Co., Grand Junction 
Joe Smith Machinery, Denver 


IDAHO: 

Engineering Sales Service, Boise 
IOWA: 

lowa Explosives G Supply Co., Des Moines 
KANSAS: 

Wenzel Mchy. Rental & Sales, Kansas City 
MICHIGAN: 

Bark River Culvert G Equipment, Bark River, 

Ironwood 

MINNESOTA: 

Stevenson’s, St. Cloud 
MISSOURI: 


Cooke Sales & Service, Chillicothe 
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e Dozer Rippers 

e Dozer Brush Rakes 
e Scraper Rippers 

e Cutting Edges 


« Rock End Bits 
(Shasta) 


e Scarifier Shanks and 
Teeth 


e Hitch Blocks 
e Cable Cutters 


e D-6, D-7, D-8 Bush- 
ing-Type Bottom 
Track Rollers 








When the going is tough... 
SEE YOUR NEAREST HENSLEY DEALER 


MONTANA: 
Westate Machinery, Billings 


NEVADA: 

Elko Blacksmith Shop, Elko 

Pioneer Equipment Co., Reno 
NEW MEXICO: 

Lively Equipment Co., Albuquerque 
OKLAHOMA: 

R. A. Young & Sons, Tulsa 


OREGON: 
Cal-Ore. Machinery, Medford 
Western Equipment Co., Eugene & Portland 
TEXAS: 
Boehck Engineering Co., Houston 
Caprock Machinery, Amarillo 
Deal’s Machine Shop, Lubbock 
Hi-Way Machinery, Dallas and San Antonio 
W. L. Johnson Machinery Co., Midland 
Lively Equipment Co., El Paso 
UTAH: 
Holland Equipment Co., Salt Lake City 


WASHINGTON: 
Pacific Hoist G Derrick Co., Puyallup 
Seattle 
Western Machinery Co., Spokane 
WISCONSIN: 
Bark River Culvert G Equipment, Milwaukee, 
Madison, Eau Claire, Green Bay 
WYOMING: 
Keremi Tractor G Equipment Co., Cheyenne and 
Casper 
ALASKA: 
Western Tractor G Equipment Co., Anchorage 
and Fairbanks 
CANADA: 
Alberta Tractor Parts, Edmonton, Alberta 
Columbia Equipment Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


Some Dealer Territories Open 


HENSLEY) EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. — MANUFACTURERS 
— ee 800 PERALTA AVENUE + SAN LEANDRO, CALIF 
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“Join THE THOUSANDS WHO 
DEPEND ON US FOR THEIR 
EVERY FORESTRY NEED” 


BEN C. MEADOWS, President G Manager 


Increment Borers 

Tree Diameter Tapes 
Log Scaling Rules 
Tree Marking Paint 
Surveyor’s Instruments 
Mapping Accessories 
Cruiser Sticks 
Compasses 

Snake Bite Kits 

Tally Meters 

Tree Marking Devices 
Fire Suppression Equipt. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 


Consulting Services—Qualified Foresters 
in Buying, Selling, Conserving Timber 


FORESTRY 


SUPPLIERS 





132 Raymond Road - Battlefield Station 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 














You Can Lift 1. to 15 Tons 
Easily, 


Safely, 
Economically 






1-Ton Capacity 
Net Wt. 22 Ibs. 


..With BEEBE Hand Winches 


Beebe Bros. hand winches are available in 
capacities of 500 Ibs. to 30,000 Ibs., and 
14 drum sizes. Illustration above shows 2- 
speed, 1-ton model with a net weight of 
only 22 pounds. Ideal for Foresters and 
Tree Surgeons. Write today for FREE 8- 
page, illustrated catalog, with complete 
specifications on all models. 


Write for FREE catalog. 








+ BEEBE BROS. : 
|  2721-6th Ave. S., Seattle 4, Wash. | 

' 
: Name . 
nl ' 
: Address : 
; City State : 








Wild Fires Threaten Ponderosa Pine Forests 
(From page 29) 


“It came racing up the steep chapar- 
ral-covered slopes . . . in a broad 
cataract of flame. .. . But as soon 
as the deep forest was reached the 
ungovernable flood became calm like 
a torrent entering a lake, creeping 
and spreading beneath the trees 
where the ground was level or sloped 
gently, slowly nibbling the cake of 
compressed needles and scales with 
flames an inch high, rising here and 
there to a foot or two on dry twigs 
and clumps of small bushes and 
brome grass. Only at considerable 
intervals were fierce bonfires lighted, 
where heavy branches broken off by 
snow had accumulated, or around 
some venerable giant whose head 
had been stricken off by lightning.” 

There still live “old timers” who 
remember earlier conditions in the 
ponderosa pine forests. For instance 
in the little town of Fort Klamath, 
Oregon, Mr. Harry Ingle, age 81 
years, still recalls vividly the days 
when he was a young man riding the 
range as a cowboy in the Swan Lake 
—Sprague River—Hildebrand area 
of Klamath County. He recalls the 
forest was open, with considerable 
grass. There were clumps and 
patches of manzanita, ceanothus and 
bitterbrush, but he explained that 
these shrubs seldom grew very high 
because they were killed back by 
frequent fires. To the query if there 
were many young trees he replied 
that there were scattered groups of 
saplings and trees of pole size. Why 
didn’t they burn up? He explained 
that fuel seldom accumulated in 
sufficient quantity to enable the fires 
to become very hot. Therefore many 
survived. 

How could seedlings of ponderosa 
pine and Big Tree ever establish 
themselves under conditions of peri- 
odic fire? Because of competition for 
moisture it is difficult for small seed- 
lings to establish themselves in the 
midst of heavy grass or shrubs. On 
areas where overgrazing has not oc- 
curred, despite contro] of fires for 
several decades, there still remain 
grassy forest floors where seedlings 
have not become established. In 
earlier days, when fires frequently 
swept the forest floor, there would 
be even less opportunity for seed- 
ling establishment. There is evi- 
dence that seedlings became estab- 
lished and survived competition and 
periodic fires where clearings had 
been made in the grass sod, where 
windthrown tree roots had over- 


turned the soil, or where previous 
fires had consumed snags or wind- 
fails from insect or lightning dead- 
ened trees. This accounts for the 
even-aged grouping of trees by vari- 
ous age classes, so characteristic of 
most of the ponderosa pine region. 

There still remain isolated por- 
tions of the ponderosa pine region 
where periodic fires have continued 
to recent date and where the condi- 
tions and processes described above 
can be observed. Illustrative of such 
regions are the isolated Twenty-three 
Reservation and the Malay Gap 
Mile area of the Colville Indian 
Area of the San Carlos Indian Reser- 
vation in Arizona. 

One of the foresters who viewed 
this area complained that there was 
too great a gap between certain age 
classes. Certainly nature’s fire, insects 
and windthrow have not done a 
perfect job from the viewpoint of 
the modern forester. They were 
the controlling factors that operated 
for countless centuries, however, and 
the ponderosa pine forest, as the 
white man found it, had accommo- 
dated itself to them. 

Just how has the white man 
changed these conditions so as to 
threaten continued success in pro- 
tection? As previously indicated, 
the changes have resulted largely 
from early overgrazing and from 
subsequent attempts at total fire 
exclusion. Over large portions of 
the ponderosa pine region heavy 
overgrazing by sheep, cattle and 
horses destroyed the grass sod and 
prepared mineral soil seed beds, 
admirably suited for establishment 
of seedlings. With favorable seed 
years and moisture conditions, count- 
less millions of tree seedlings have 
become established. Fire has been 
excluded from the major portion of 
these abnormally dense stands from 
their very inception. On the better 
sites, good growth is occurring de- 
spite the crowded stand conditions. 
On extensive poorer sites, however, 
a condition of growth stagnation has 
developed. 

The better sites are apt to be 
monopolized by dense thickets of 
the more tolerant, associate climax 
species, such as white fir, Douglas- 
fir and incense cedar. Big Tree 
groves once open are now closed 
with pole size white fir“trees, block- 
ing views of the giants. 

Moisture has always been a critical 
factor in the ponderosa pine region. 
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The dense reproduction stands have 
competed for the limited soil mois- 
ture with the overstory trees, thus 
rendering them more susceptible to 
attacks of the western pine beetle. 
During the dry 1920’s and 1930's 
these insects killed many millions of 
merchantable trees, and it is believed 
that the dense thickets were one of 
the important contributing factors. 
The partly rotten, partly pitchy, 
highly inflammable remains of these 
deadened trees are now standing 
snags or windfalls lacing the thick 
new stands. 

Grass and forage plants cannot 
compete under such conditions and 
are almost entirely crowded out, 
thus reducing carrying capacity for 
game animals and domestic stock. 
The grasses are now almost entirely 
replaced by highly inflammable 
needle mats. 

Because of these changes, fire haz- 
ard has increased tremendously and 
is continuing to increase. In 1939 
and again in 1940, I assisted in con- 
trol of fires that burned through 
dense, debris littered stands, such as 
above described, on the Klamath 
Indian Reservation in Klamath 
County, Oregon. Though we at- 
tacked these fires promptly with 
hundreds of men and big logging 
tractors with bulldozers, they dev- 
astated thousands of acres. They 
were so hot the forest was almost 
completely destroyed. Today the 
burned areas are largely brush 
patches and reestablishment of the 
forest will be a long process. In 
1948, I had a similar exnerience on 
the Fort Apache Indian Reservation, 
in a region formerly referred to as 
“the asbestus forest.” 

On some of these fires we experi- 
enced “blow-ups” after lines were 
established and burned out and after 
we thought everything was under 
control. The experience of running 
and stumbling through dense repro- 
duction patches and over windfalls, 
eyes streaming from smoke, the spot 
fires starting to race through the dry 
needles seemingly almost everywhere 
about us, the roaring of the fire and 
the wind are memories that I will 
never forget. 

Last summer, on one of the fires 
burning in Klamath and Lake Coun- 
ties in Oregon, newspapers reported 
a “blow-up” caught two big logging 
tractors that had been building fire 
line. One crewman was killed and 
the machines were destroyed. This 
is happening in forests where old 
time cowboys used to chase cattle 
through open pine woods. 








If it’s timber 
you are interested in... 





The National Timber Sales Corporation will keep 
you fully informed of what goes on in the timber 
industry throughout the U. S., Mexico and Canada. 
We serve as a national timber clearing house so 
that you can have at your finger tips confidential 
information of the most valuable sort in the con- 
duct of your own business. We'll tell you about: 





@ Timber tracts for sale 
@ Previous timber sales 


@ Government timber for sale 





@ Invaluable data for timber buyers, sellers, 
brokers, banks, insurance companies, manufac- 
turers, saw mill operators—anyone who is 
interested in reliable information about timber. 


Ask for details today. 


Phone 3-2178 « TWX RV 45 





( 

National Cimber Sales Corporation 
“THE NATIONAL TIMBER CLEARING HOUSE” ' 

Suite 115 Carleton Terrace Bidg. Dept. AF-2, P.O. Box 2297, Roanoke, Virginia " 
| am interested in knowing more about your service. Please ; 

send me complete details, without obligation on my part. 
EN : 
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SPIEGEL-RELASKOP 





Estimates basal area. Measures 
tree heights, also diameter at any 
height. 
Scales selfadjusting for any 
slope. 
Built in rangefinder, Topographic-, 
Degree- and Percentage scales. 


Ask for free literature from Sole Agent for the 
Americas, the Pacific Islands and the Far East: 


WM. A. WOLFF 


3106 CHAMPION STREET 
OAKLAND 2, CAL. 











One of Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company’s logging engineers, in de- 
scribing one of the Klamath fires, 
said it was the hottest and the most 
devastating he had ever seen in the 
pine region. 

Can we, while continuing to do 
little or nothing to reduce hazard, 
protect our dense, debris littered 
ponderosa pine forests during criti- 
cal dry periods? My experience and 
observations lead me seriously to 
doubt it in spite of ever higher pro- 
tection budgets and technological 
improvements in detection and sup- 

ression. I believe the devastating 

~ of the past several years in the 
Southwest, in California and, more 
recently, in Oregon, furnish abun- 
dant supporting evidence. 

To test possible use of prescribed 
burning for correction of such ad- 
verse conditions, several areas of 
heavy ponderosa pine reproduction 
were trial-burned on the Colville 
Reservation in the fall of 1942. This 
was done during favorable weather 
periods, from previously prepared 
fire lines, from which the fires were 
permitted to burn down the slopes 
and against the prevailing wind. 

After the 1942 test, prescribed 
burning techniques were applied in 
conjunction with burning of logging 








The NEW HALE Type HPZF portable centrifugal 
Pumping Unit is ideal for fighting fires thru long 
nore . A companion Forester’s Workhorse to 


*Pumps from Draft: 
15 U.S. GPM at 200 P.S.I. 
28 U.S. GPM at 150 P.S.1. 
45 U.S. GPM at 100 P.S.I. 





NEW Portable CENTRIFUGAL HALE Type HPZF 


*This is based on 80% of available Engine ¥ and 
does not represent maximum capacities. The 4 cycle 
air cooled "8 8% HP Engine is easy to start in any 
kind of weather. 

For Detailed Information on HPZF and other 
Hale Fire Pumping Units Write: 


td A L E PIRE PUMP CO. 
CONSHOHOCEEN, PA. 












LEUPOLD 
CRUISER 
COMPASS 


Sturdy, precision-made weatherproof compass 
for running rough surveys, locating boundar- 
ies, etc, Easy-to-read dial graduated to single 
degrees and numbered for both azimuth and 
quadrant readings. Dial rotates by turning 
slotted gear in outer case to set off magnetic 
declination. 


LEUPOLD SPORTSMAN COM- LEUPOLD FORESTER COMPASS. Sur- 
PASS. All the advantages of veyor's staff compass furnished in saddle 
leather case. Beveled straight edge is 
lighter(40z.)case for sportsmen graduated to %4” for plane table work. 
and prospectors. 134” needle. 314” needle. Ball and socket staff 


a Cruiser Compass in a smaller, 


$9.95 mounting. Model A 
At Your Dealer or send Check 
or Money Order (No C.O.D.’s) 


4445 N.E. GLISAN ST. 





professional sighting compas o highest quality 


Model B with vertical angle scales and 
sights and 5-min. vernier...... $50.00 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS INSTRUMENTS, INC 


PORTLAND 13, OREGON 

















Diam. 31/2” 

Thickness 5/4” 
Weight 9 oz. 
Needle 21/2” 


$12.75 








slash on the Colville Indian Reser. 
vation. As before, thinning resuits 
were spotty, mostly on the conser- 
vative side, but reduction in fire 
hazard has been very pronounced, 
This has resulted in significant re- 
duction in area burned, damage and 
cost of suppression, in subsequent 
accidental fires. These data are now 
being analyzed and compared with 
similar data from other untreated 
areas and will be reported on soon. 

Prescribed burning tests were 
started in dense ponderosa pine 
sapling and pole stands on cut-over 
lands of the Fort Apache Reserva- 
tion in 1948 and 1949. In September 
and October, 1950, they were con- 
tinued on check plots established in 
cooperation with the Southwestern 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

In November and December, 1950, 
approximately 65,000 acres of high 
hazard ponderosa pine lands were 
covered by prescribed burning on 
the Fort Apache. Thinning results 
are similar to those observed in the 
State of Washington. Hazard re- 
duction has been pronounced. 
Lighter fuel of the forest floor was 
reduced 55 percent by weight and 
heavy fuel, including snags, wind- 
falls, stumps, etc., by 64 to 80 per- 
cent by cubic foot volume. On the 
area treated with prescribed burn- 
ing compared with surrounding un- 
treated areas, on an average per 
1000 acre unit protected basis, there 
have since been reductions of 82 per- 
cent in number of fires, 94 percent 
in area burned and 65 percent in 
size of average fire. The 1954 and 
1955 fire seasons were especially bad 
and several large, very destructive 
fires occurred outside of the treated 
areas. On the prescribed burned 
areas, however, such fires as did start 
were easily controlled and damage 
was negligible. There is continuing 
analysis of data from treated and 
untreated areas. 


A study by soil chemists of the 
University of Arizona of the effect 
of burning on certain soils of North- 
ern Arizona seems to indicate that 
complete destruction of the duff 
covering the forest floor can be taken 
as a criterion of damage to soil. On 
the Fort Apache burning complete 
destruction of the duff was confined 
largely to limited areas under and 
immediately adjacent to windfalls 
and other pieces of heavy fuel that 
burned with considerable heat. In 
my opinion there must be compen- 
sating benefits for such spots appear 
to foster preferred seedbeds for pon- 
derosa pine. Over the greatest por- 
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tion of the burned areas, the burn- 
ing removed only the top of the 
needle mat. Damage appears con- 
fined to burning down of an occa- 
sional, badly fire-scarred, defective 
tree. No accelerated erosion has been 
traced to burning. 

Prescribed burning tests in pon- 
derosa pine in California, by mem- 
bers of the School of Forestry of the 
University, have removed brush and 
reduced fire hazard. Results appear 
very favorable. 

Prescribed burning is not a per- 
fected hazard reduction and manage- 
ment tool. It is dangerous and 
should be applied only by foresters 
skilled in its use. The conditions 
under which it can be applied and 
its limitations are still imperfectly 
understood. Where it has been ap- 
plied, however, success in reducing 
fire hazard, as illustrated, has been 
so pronounced that I believe con- 
siderably more study and research 
should be devoted to it and to de- 
veloping a “methodology of pre- 
scribed burning.” 


The First Ranger 
(From page 27) 


of the resources in his custody, is- 
sued permits for sheep outfits to 
cross the deadline and graze in the 
Gunnison. 






GOOD TREES are CHEAPEST 


Selected seed with good heredity makes 
Better Trees—Transplanting makes More 
Roots—Heavy Roots mean Rapid Growth. 
The superiority of Musser cultured stock 
insures the life of the seedling and— 


MUSSER TREES GROW BEST! 


You profit by buying from one of Ameri- 
ca’s largest growers. 


SPECIAL STRAIN SCOTCH PINE per 1000 
Very best Christmas Tree strain. From seed collected 
by our men from selected parent trees. Healthy, 
sturdy, straight stemmed, rich color. 

Zeyr. Seedbimgs 3-6" ...eccscsocssscssrsssenessniee 
2-yr. Seedlings 4-8” 
Zayr. Seedlimgs 5-10” ...ccccsccssscssssusssssssssnssse 50.00 
AUSTRIAN PINE 


ye 
Z-yr. Seedlings 8-12” ...cccccccecsnnn 40,00 


NORWAY SPRUCE—Fast growing per 1000 
Seed collected by our men from selected = 





Z-yr. Seedlimgs 5-10" .....ccccccssssnesnesseseee $35.00 
3-yr. Tramsplamts 6-12" cccccccsssscsssnesen 65.00 
DOUGLAS FiR—Hardy per 1000 
Z-yr. Seedlings 4-87) ..cccccsscsssssssesenee $35.00 
Saye, Sembee B27 an aaccancccesscassessssennee 50.00 
BLUE SPRUCE—Superior Stock per 1000 
SFE, TOMAIN Sa an cenessencenecreteniss $60.00 


20 MILLION TREES jear/ 


THERE IS 
A DIFFERENCE 


€— Heavy Roots and 
Sturdy Tops of bundle 
of 15 Musser Seedlings 
compared with 15 Or- 
dinary Seedlings. 


with wholesale planting list. Ask for our 
famous Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide. 





Many other Evergreens, Hardwood, Ornamental and Shade Trees 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC. 















BOX 27-B 
INDIANA, PA. 
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Please fill in, clip out and mail to The American Forestry Association 


Sheep were moving in. Cattle- 
men rode to intercept them; no 
sheep could cross the deadline and 
live. When the riders reached the 
spot where the flock was located, Bill 
Kreutzer, two of his men, the presi- 
dent of the local stockgrowers’ asso- 
ciation, Frank Comstock, who was 
backing Kreutzer, stood between the 
raiders and the sheep. 

“These cowboys were drunk,” Bill 
told me. “One of them pulled his 
old Navy style six-gun and poked it 
in my belly. He had it cocked. He 
kept punching me. I backed up a 
little. There was an old mine shaft 
at my heels. I talked fast. He kept 
telling me to get the sheep out of 
there or he’d gut-shoot me and kick 
my carcass into the mine shaft. 

“‘Look’,” I told him, “ ‘you’re 
not fighting me. You can kill me. 
But they'll send in the U.S. Army if 
they have to; you're fighting the 
United States of America and you 
better know it!’” 

They believed him. But later they 
tried to run the sheep over a cliff in 
Oh Be Joyful gulch, killing some of 
the flock. This was on July 4, 1918. 
Kreutzer had just began to fight. 
He got the help of the Department 


Nomination for Membership 


in 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


(Membership includes a subscription, for the duration of the membership, to 
the monthly magazine AMERICAN FoRESTS) 


To The American Forestry Association 
919 17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


I nominate 





(NAME OF NOMINEE—PLEASE PRINT) 


whose address is =e 








for Membership 
in The American Forestry Association. Please send the nominee an Invitation 
to Membership which outlines the privileges and benefits of membership in 
The American Forestry Association. 





My Name as Nominating Member 





My Address 





DUES: Subscribing membership per year, $6; Two years, $10; Contributing mem- 
bership per year, $10; Sustaining membership per year, $25; Life membership 
(no other dues for life), $150; Patron membership (no other dues for life), $1000. 
Canadian postage 25c extra per year, Foreign 50c extra per year, on Subscribing 
memberships only. 
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More Trees... 
Better Stands 


NEW DRUG HELPS CONTROL 
DAMPING-OFF. GIVES AS 
MUCH AS 100% PROTECTION 


The drug that has proven so highly and uni- 
formly effective is SUNOX. College tested 
and field proven over a period of years, SUNOX 
is now widely used as a standard procedure in 
oman Rhizoctonia-caused diseases. A soil 
ungus, Rhizoctonia solani, ranks as a major 
agent of damping-off in seed beds and in cut- 
ting benches. !t attacks liners in the field 
and mature plants and shrubs in the home- 
owner's garden. 


“We applied SUNOX in a test for control of 
pre-emergence damping-off on both black and 
white spruce. Damping-off killed 75% of the 
seedlings in the control bed, 50% in the 
recommended treatment and less than , 10% 
in double the recommended measure,” re- 
ported a large grower in the Mid-west. 


“A marked reduction in the mortality of the 
small trees was noticed immediately after 
senenten of SUNOX’’, another large grower 
“We made three ap- 


in the South reported. 
plications on the af- 
fected areas with sig- 
nificantly good results. 


ECONOMICAL! 
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.' an one oo on ome 
1 Ib. of SUNOX makes NS 
320 gallons of treating Y N 
solution at a cost of |\OS 
2c per gallon and less. WS me eeneurte tee 
1 galion will treat 8 NS pence ery © RUMI 
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um or 4 sq. ft. in the 


field. Write for prices 
and literature. 


Midvale Chemical Co. 
P.O. Box 205 LODI, NJ. 

















of Justice; a special agent was put 
on the case. But all the suspects had 
alibis. But it was the bulldog deter- 
mination of Kreutzer, along with 
his continual persuasive talk that it 
was his job to get the most return 
from the forests consistent with good 
management that won the battle. 





It was the same group of stockmen 
that he later organized into one of 
the first cooperative fire-fighting sys- 
tems on a national forest. 


It always was a battle to be won 
in those early days and Bill Kreutzer 
was in the thick of many. There 
were other hazards. One of Bill’s 
favorite stories was about the time 
he and a companion were cruising 
timber in the dead of winter, high in 
the Rockies. His partner broke a 
leg. Bill made a toboggan of skis 
and near exhaustion, delivered his 
man to a doctor’s office. And at an- 
other time, as he made a fireplace of 
“black rock and started to cook a 
meal, the rock started to smoke, then 
blaze. He had discovered the rock 
contained crude petroleum—worth- 
less then, but now the area has been 
established as the greatest oil poten- 
tial in the nation. 

From the Gunnison, Kreutzer was 
moved to District Forest Inspector 





















ASTE — SAFER 
COMMON AXE FOR 


Light in weight, balanced for use with one hand. Thin, flat, extra-sharp, Swedish Steel 
Blade is replaceable. Write Department F for circular and Foresters’ Tool Catalog. 
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Sandvik No. 1 Bush-Axe 
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DIVISION OF SANDVIK STEEL, INC. 


Fair Lawn, New Jersey 
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in 1920; then soon assigned as Super- 
visor to the old Colorado National 
Forest northwest from Denver, later 
named the Roosevelt, to honor T.R. 
and his part in establishing the ma- 
tional forests and the Forest Service. 
In the late 1920’s, one of his old 
enemies almost caught up with him. 


A fire was blazing on South 
Boulder Creek. Before they sensed 
peril, the crew Bill was leading was 
almost encircled with flames. Seeing 
one narrow corridor of escape, Bill 
drove his crew ahead of him toward 
safety. Then collapsed. Two of his 
men saw him fall. As the menace 
to all forests reached for him, they 
dived in, lifted him, and carried 
him to safety. 


Serving with a high degree of dedi- 
cation for forty-one years Kreutzer 
retired October 31, 1939. He saw 
the dim trails he had blazed become 
broad highways always leading to- 
ward higher achievements in con- 
servation of our national forest prop- 
erties. It took men with determina- 
tion, with vision, with guts to lead 
the way on the first forward steps 
toward the goals they sought. Bill 
Kreutzer had all the attributes that 
one could be expected to have for 
one who had the privilege and the 
tasks assigned to the first forest 
ranger. 

From such men has come a shin- 
ing heritage of dedication and devo- 
tion that is the genesis of the tradi- 
tions of the U. S. Forest Service. 








FORESTRY HANDBOOK 


ORE than 100 specialists in 
M forestry and related re- 
source conservation fields con- 
tributed to the Forestry Hand- 
book prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Society of American 
Foresters and published by the 
Ronald Press Company. Con- 
taining 23 subject-matter sec- 
tions, 1212 pages, and countless 
figures and tables, the handbook 
contains in quick summary form 
the working methods, techniques, 
and vital data used in on-the- 
ground forestry and related re- 
source management. Well in- 
dexed and compactly organized, 
the book is a working handbook 
for those with a professional or 
commercial interest in the forest 
lands and crops of North Ameri- 
ca, or those in allied resource 
management work, or conserva- 
tion administrators. The list 
price is $15. 
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Wings Over the Forest 
(From page 13) 


for the first time he needs space and 
so does anyone or anything else that 
happens to be in the vicinity. More 
than landing fields are involved. If 
he overshoots his landing strip he 
can be in the next state mighty 
quick. For example, he’s got an in- 
triguing instrument panel there in 
front of him and maybe he’s looking 
down at it when he ought to be 
looking up. That’s what I mean 
when I say he needs elbow room.” 


In any event, prior to September 
10, we have the picture of two power- 
ful groups—the Navy and the for- 
esters — moving toward the same 
identical goals on divergent paths— 
namely, a clear title to the Black- 
water Forest. To the foresters this 
meant the consumation of 17 years 
of work that had greatly increased 
the forest’s productivity—including 
revenue to schools in Santa Rosa and 
Okaloosa Counties. To the Navy 
officers in Washington the tract, ap- 
parently, represented just another 
chunk of available real estate. The 
government owned it already, didn’t 
it? Why wouldn’t it be a com- 
paratively simple matter to have the 
title switched from the Agriculture 
Department to the Navy? 


In the absence of any liaison what- 
soever between the two groups most 
concerned an explosion was inevita- 
ble. It came last summer when Rep. 
Robert L. F. Sikes let the cat out 
of the bag in a speech to constituents 
in western Florida. Forestry reacted 
vigorously with its effort spearheaded 
by R. C. Brent, Jr., at that time presi- 
dent of the Florida Board of Forestry. 


“Other than such acreage as they 
actually need to carry on their pro- 
grams, they just can’t have this 
forest,” Mr. Brent said. “This forest 
has just become a paying proposi- 
tion. After 16 years the forestry 
board has paid off cost of develop- 
ment, plus its pledge of 12 percent 
of proceeds to county schools. We 
now have a $250,000 nursery in op- 
eration that produces 25 million 
seedlings a year. This land is worth 
from $50 to $75 an acre. This whole 
forest represents a 10 million dollar 
asset to the State of Florida provid- 
ing we can continue to operate it as 
a forest.” 

A survey of this forest’s potential 
by Forester I. F. Eldredge as early as 
1951 was introduced. Here without 
question was the finest stand of tim- 








PRESERVE THOSE AGE-OLD TREES 


Let us send you our Catalog showing a complete line of TREE BRACING 
MATERIALS AND TREE TRIMMING TOOLS. Many of the largest 
estates in the United States and Canada have their work done with 
BARTLETT TREE TOOLS and supplies. 

Our TREE PAINT is universally used after PRUNING for the protection 
of wounds from wood destroying fungi. 
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- <_ No. 114B—Special Utility Saw combines for 
BARTLETT the first time: Quick cutting, Smooth cut- 
brings them down ting, Easy operation. 


A quality line covering 
complete requirements 
Ask for Catalog No. 36 


PRUNING FOR PROFIT 

Bartlett Mfg. Co. offer the M-414 MEYLAN 
PRUNING SAW which consists of the use of 
an axe handle with the Bartlett No. 44 Pole 
Saw Head except that a special blade of 
heavier tool steel is used and can be furnished 
in either 16-in. or 18-in. length. The axe 
handle, which is especially made for this saw, 
is properly tapered to fit the head and is 36- 
in. long. 
Because the Meylan Saw will enable a man of 
average height to prune 914 ft. from the 
ground, it has made a saving in pruning 
coniferous plantations as great as 25%. 





TREE PAINT 


Delivered prices in U.S.A. 
1 to 5 1-Gal. Cans $5.50 ea. No. M414 Meylan Saw 
6 1-Gal. Cans $3.50 ea. With 16” Blade $12.00 
#44-10’ Pole Saw $13.30 With 18” Blade $12.50 


#44-12’ Pole Saw $13.85 No. 114B Saw $7.15 


BARTLETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


3019 East Grand Blvd. DETROIT 2, MICH. 




















... when you plant 
healthy, field grown stock 


@ A positive assurance of yearly increase in the 
value and beauty of your land. 


@ Quality that is second to none for Tree Farms, 
Water Sheds, Reforestation, Reclamation, 
Windbreaks, etc. 


e@ Hardy, Northern grown seedlings and trans- 
plants with thick, all-year foliage. 


Look at the unusually fine, healthy seedlings shown here. 
They’re the kind of planting stock you get from Suncrest, 
where every order is carefully graded and packed under the 
supervision of trained forestry experts. Whether you plant 
for Christmas Trees, Ornamentals, Hedges, Timber Stands 
or Soil Erosion, it will pay you to investigate the savings 
you can make at Suncrest where only the finest specimens 
of many varieties are grown by specialists. 







. . « Your Suncrest Tree 
Profits Never Stop Growing 


Send For Illustrated Catalogue 
And Planting Guide — FREE. 


SUNCREST EVERGREEN 
NURSERIES 


- AF BOX 305 HOMER CITY, PA. 
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Joun B. Woops & Son 


REFORESTATION 
CONSULTANTS—CONTRACTORS 


FOREST NURSERIES 
PRODUCERS OF WOODSEED 
"Thirty years of Industrial Forestry Experience 
in the Pacific Northwest.” 

Post Office Box 647 
Salem, Oregon, U.S.A. 








Official U. S. FOREST SERVICE 
FIELD CLOTHES 


Also 
UNIFORMS 


For Rough Field Wear 
Complete price list on request 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS, CO, 


Uniforms for Over 70 Years 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


CHRISTMAS TREES 


Turn wasteland into profit, 8, FOREST 
Our famous Chehumer Tree be 

Growers’ Guide tells you 
how. Write for free copy. 


MUSSER ronrests, 
















Indiana Pa 





“SEEDS For THE NURSERYMAN 
AND FORESTER” 


Inquiries for seed requirements are 
invited. Christmas tree growers please 
request Scotch Pine branch samples as 
proof for winter color. 


Catalogue issued since 1926. 





F. W. SCHUMACHER 
SANDWICH, MASS. 











ber in Florida with the possible ex- 
ception of the Big Cypress region. 
There was no reason to doubt that 
it could ultimately provide a cut of 
from 30 to 50 million feet yearly. 
Moreover, it could be a reservoir for 
high-grade pine sawlogs now in short 
supply in the South. 

The Navy countered with the an- 
nouncement that it had never in- 
tended to deprive the state of the 
timber or of its management that 
was not needed for immediate de- 
fense purposes. Said Vice Admiral 
A. K. Doyle, of the Naval Station, 
“The advantage of having a large 
area such as the Blackwater Forest 
under Navy control where develop- 
ment may be started without the 
time consuming land acquisition pro- 
cedure is certainly obvious. It is our 
intention that lands not actually 
needed for military development in 
the area would remain under lease 
to the state for forestry and park 
purposes with the state continuing 
its present program of timber man- 
agement and the harvesting of tim- 
ber products.” 

In noting that the forestry pro- 
gram is presently providing $18,000 
a year for schools in the two coun- 
ties, Admiral Doyle said there would 
be “no interference by the Navy with 
this program, except in those areas 
of actual military operations. No 
land owners are to be dispossessed at 
this time and if further development 
requires such, the matter would be 
handled in accordance with estab- 
lished procedures.” 

“All we want out of it is sufficient 
control to meet our future require- 
ments for land,” Admiral Doyle said. 

What were those requirements, 
forestry asked? While the Navy and 
many Pensacola citizens talked in 
somewhat vague terms of the base 
being in a period of “transition” that 
would result in great demands for 
more acreage, the actual figure for 
all immediate needs was gradually 
narrowed down to some 28,000 acres. 
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In view of this, forestry saw no reason 
why new fields and bombing ranges 
couldn’t be located in areas of scrub 
growth adjacent to the prime stands 
of timber. It certainly could not see 
the necessity for granting title to 
the entire tract to the Navy. 

With the breech between the two 
groups growing steadily wider, the 
Florida Forestry Association urged 
that both groups get together at 
Pensacola in an effort to arrive at 
an equitable solution. 

While all concerned went along 
with the proposed Pensacola meet- 
ing, forestry, to hedge its bet, moved 
into Washington where it enrolled 
the support of Senators Holland and 
Smathers. In a strongly-worded letter 
to the Navy, Senator Holland said, 
“It does not seem reasonable that the 
Navy's needs are sufficiently acute to 
require this vast acreage and deprive 
the State of Florida of this great 
asset. I am strongly opposed to this 
transfer to the Navy or any other 
Federal agency.” 

With this development, Pensacola 
citizens began to get concerned. 
Mayor C. P. Mason, a former high- 
ranking naval officer, said that any 
action adverse to the Navy’s inter- 
ests “might jeopardize the future of 
the region’s largest industry (The 
Navy).” Citizens started squirming 
uneasily when a rumor began mak- 
ing the rounds that the Navy was 
considering a handsome offer to 
locate its new jet program in a 
neighboring state. This land, of 
course, was being offered in un- 
limited quantity and with an abso- 
lutely free title. 

This was the prevailing atmos- 
phere when the Navy and forestry 
met head on at what was to have 
been the initial peace meeting at 
Pensacola. The meeting was a fail- 
ure. The Navy clung tenaciously to 
its demand for a clear title in the 
Blackwater Forest. The foresters were 
just as tenacious in this respect. It 
was here that the Navy issued its 
famous non-cooperation statement. 
Commissioner Brent turned __ this 
around and used it on the Navy 
when he was widely quoted in 
Florida newspapers to the effect that 
“I can’t imagine the Navy Cooperat- 
ing with anybody.” 

Unruffled by complaints from 
various foresters that he was entire- 
ly too close to “that Navy League” 
and from Pensacolans that he ought 
to support the Navy in its demands, 
Mr. Weddell, aided by Charley 
Soule, urbanely went ahead with 
plans for another conference. Both 
said they saw no reason why the 
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American Arteries, Balsam Fir, Red Pine, White 
Pine, Scotch Pine, yo Spruce, White Spruce, 
ete. Prices reasonable and trees are GUARANTEED 
TO LIVE. Write for FREE Illustrated Folder. 

WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg, Maine 








SEEDS 
TREE .. SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 
Stanford, Montana 








SAWDUST “AkKES FERTILIZER 


You can apply 15 tons of sawdust per acre to 
build rich top-soil rapidly, and greatly increase 
nitrogen level, if you use the ActivO process. 
Cheaper, more permanent, and better soil condition 
than with chemical fertilizer. No compost-heap mak- 
irg. Apply now; anytime. Rush 10c (Reg price 50c) 
for publication, ‘‘How to Turn Waste Into Gold.” Buy 
ActivO at dealers, $1 to $195.00. 


THE ACTIVO PROCESS,Box 26, Bridgeton, Ind. 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRB 








PIKES PEAK NURSERIES 
Division of Clearfield Bituminous 
Coal Corp’n. 

Indiana, Indiana Co., Pa. 
Grower of Quality Nursery Stock 
Current Trade List on request 








TREE FARM 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE, INC. 


364 East Broadway, Eugene, Oregon 


Protection—Reforestation—Inventory 
Utilization—Research 


Verne D. Bronson, Chief forester, Phone 5-5371 
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PACHYSANDRA 


The ideal permanent evergreen ground cover plant 
to grow in sunny as well as the shadiest locations 
where grass will not grow. Grows at even height 
of a . Plant 6 inches apart. 25 for 
$1.75; 100, $6.00; 1,000, $50.00. Prepaid. Neatly 
packed. Shipped promptly. 


PEEKSKILL NURSERIES Shrub Oak 9,N. Y. 


TREES... 


3 to 5 yr. healthy, selected trees, 6” 
to 16” tall. 5 each of: Colorado Blue 
Spruce— Norway Spruce — Austrian 
Pine — Scotch Pine — Douglas Fir. 
Postpaid at planting time 
Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 
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thing ‘“‘couldn’t be worked out.’ 
How these two figures could main- 
tain such monumental calm _ un- 
der the circumstances most people 
couldn’t understand. In any event, 
another conference was scheduled, 
this time in conjunction with the 
Annual Meeting of The American 
Forestry Association in Jacksonville 
where foresters from all over the 
nation immediately became inter- 
ested in the problem. 

Meanwhile, the Navy’s demand 
for a clear title began to slack off 
and died altogether when an assist- 
ant navy secretary announced that 
the Navy could not justify a need 
for the entire 182,000 acres and 
“therefore, we interpose no objection 
to the transfer of this forest to the 
State of Florida. However, the sec- 
retary said that “the Navy Depart- 
ment is requesting the Department 
of Agriculture to advise the state 
with possible future requirements 
with a view toward soliciting the 
state’s cooperation in meeting the 
Navy’s need, if any, when it is de- 
veloped.” This was done and is part 
of the bargain in the actual transfer 
of the land to the State of Florida. 

Consequently, the second peace 
meeting turned out to be everything 
the first wasn’t. A new commandant 
at the Pensacola base, Captain J. P. 
Monroe, delighted the foresters and 
members of the State Board of For- 
estry with his cooperative attitude. 
Of the 28,000 acres the Navy would 
require in the Blackwater, approxi- 
mately 18,000 could continue under 
the state forestry program, Captain 
Monroe revealed—leaving only 
10,800 acres reserved from forestry 
development. Nor were Mr. Brent 
(a man whom Admiral Reeves had 
told us “had a reputation of being 
very difficult to deal with”) and the 
foresters to be outdone in this new 
spirit of gracious cooperation. In a 
resolution drawn up by the Board of 
Forestry it 1) gave the Navy full use 
of the air space (air elbow room) 
over the Blackwater reserving only 
the right to conduct routine fire pa- 
trol flights; 2) made available to the 
Navy four landing fields and two 
target areas when needed hy the 
Navy; 3) reserved for Florida the 
timber on areas turned over to the 
Navy with a four months time allow- 
ance to permit harvesting. 

In the selection of future landing 
fields and target areas it was agreed 
that the locations of these target 
areas are to be decided jointly by the 
Forestry Board and the Navy after 
on-the-ground examinations. Ac- 
cording to Florida State Forester 
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An unusual opportunity 
for the man who has 
studied Forestry 


It could very well be profitable 
for you to learn more about 
this Heath service which is 
over 20 years young. 


Our Consultants are men who 
by education and training 
know forestry, arboriculture, 
etc. By observing the effects 
of gas leaks on soil and vegeta- 
tion, we conserve gas for utili- 
ties in 40 states and Canada. 


If you like to travel, the op- 
portunity for a bright future 
is here. Write and tell us about 
your education, experience etc. 


Ask for a copy of the 
Heath Folder which de- 
scribes our nationwide 
operations and the work 
our Consultants do. 


Heath Survey Consultants, Inc. 
572 Washington Street 
Wellesley 81, Massachusetts 


Branch Office: Richmond, Michigan 
Consultants throughout North America 
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TRAIL RIDERS OF THE WILDERNESS 





J. V. K. Wagar 

The Trail Riders of the Wilderness expeditions offer escape from the increasing monotony of 
current living and are a perfect arrangement for wilderness travel and unforgettable adventure 
in wilderness areas which retain their climatic, geographic, wildlife, and primitive-transportation 
individuality. The magnificent beauty of high mountain ranges, deep valleys and canyons, flower- 
covered meadows, rock-strewn slopes, clear sparkling lakes and fast running streams will sweep 
out the stale, in-the-rut thinking inherent in our modern way of life. You will be thrilled with 
the vastness of it all, and return to civilization refreshed and vigorous to tackle the job ahead. 

Plan now to vacation with the Trail Riders this summer . . . ride the narrow trails in the 
rugged back country of our national forests . . . fish in lakes and streams .. . climb the moun- 
tain or hike around the lake . . . enjoy the companionship of fellow riders . . . relax before the 
evening campfire . . . sleep soundly under a canopy of stars. This can be your vacation with the 
Trail Riders . . . a memorable experience! 





FLATHEAD-SUN RIVER WILDERNESS, 
MONTANA 
JULY 5 TO JULY 16; JULY 16 TO JULY 27 
$215 from Missoula, Montana. 
Parties limited to 20. 


QUETICO-SUPERIOR WILDERNESS, 
' MINNESOTA 
(Canoe Trip) 
JULY 10 TO JULY 19; JULY 23 TO AUGUST 1 
$200 from Ely, Minnesota. 
Parties limited to 15. 


WIND RIVER MOUNTAINS, 
WYOMING 
JULY 16 TO JULY 27; AUGUST 6 TO AUGUST 17 
$230 from Pinedale, Wyoming. 
Parties limited to 15. 


HIGH UINTAS WILDERNESS, UTAH 
JULY 30 TO AUGUST 9 (LOWER TRAIL) 
AUGUST 9 TO AUGUST 19 (SKYLINE TRAIL) 
$220 from Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Parties limited to 20. 


SAWTOOTH WILDERNESS, IDAHO 
JULY 31 TO AUGUST 10; AUGUST 14 TO 
AUGUST 24 
$220 from Sun Valley, Idaho. 

Parties limited to 20. 


EAGLE CAP WILDERNESS, OREGON 
AUGUST 6 TO AUGUST 17 
$215 from La Grande, Oregon. 
Party limited to 20. 


GLACIER PEAK-LAKE CHELAN, 
WASHINGTON 
AUGUST 20 TO AUGUST 31 
$215 from Wenatchee, Washington. 
Party limited to 20. 


SAN JUAN WILDERNESS, COLORADO 
AUGUST 21 TO AUGUST 31; SEPTEMBER 2 TO 
SEPTEMBER 12 
$220 from Durango, Colorado. 

Parties limited to 20. 


PECOS WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 
SEPTEMBER 10 TO SEPTEMBER 21 
$220 from Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Party limited to 20. 





Balsam Mountain and other interesting points. 





GREAT SMOKIES SADDLE TRIP 

The spring saddle trips in the Great Smoky Mountains National Park, North Carolina, have 
been so successful that The Association has scheduled another this year, for the dates of May 23 
to June 2. Headquarters for the party of 20 will be the Cataloochee Ranch. The itinerary calls 
for a three-day pack trip from a base camp, including a ride to the crest of Mt. Sterling. Seven 
nights will be spent at the ranch with rides to Sheepback Lookoff, Purchase Mountain, Paul’s Gap, 
Plan to ride in Smoky land this spring when the 
colorful wildflowers and flowering trees are in bloom. 








Write or wire for detailed information, itineraries, and reservations. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 











Hux Coulter this should avoid repe- 
tition of the case where the Navy 
selected a new landing strip on for- 
est land that had a deep ravine run- 
ning through the center of it. The 
cost of dirt fillls being what it is, the 
foresters suggested it might be wise 
to locate the strip on flatter ground. 
However, since the appropriation for 
the strip had been made the Navy 
felt obliged to go ahead with it, ra- 
vine and all. 

As to the routine fire patrols of 
Board of Forestry planes, Captain 
Monroe also offered the full aid of 
his own navy flyers in carrying on 
such work —a suggestion that was 
regarded with favor by the Forestry 
Board. The Florida Forestry Asso- 
ciation’s role in this new scheme of 
things was to serve as a liaison agent 
between the Navy and the Board of 
Forestry in seeing to it that agree- 
ments are carried out to the letter 
and in the shortest possible time. 

While not everyone in Pensacola 
is convinced that the solution was 
good, in general the outcome of this 
meeting was greeted with a sigh of 
relief. Upon the return of Admiral 
Reeves from the meeting, Navy 
League President Howard Mitchell, 
a prominent automobile salesman, 
asked only one question. It was “Will 
it work?” Admiral Reeves replied, “I 
think it will.” In an editorial en- 
titled “A Truly Happy Ending,” the 
Pensacola News called the solution 
“both wise and welcome. . . . The 
state had much to lose and we may 
be glad that the matter has been 
settled amicably. . . . It is not often 
that both sides in an issue can find 
material satisfaction in settlement 
but fortunately such a condition has 
been achieved in this case. May it 
always continue so.” 

With the forest safely in Florida’s 
hands and Navy requirements pro- 
vided for, Weddell, Soule and other 
members in the forestry association 
began asking themselves “How 
could this squabble have been 
avoided in the first place?” Their 
thought on the problem was that 
many similar hassels conceivably 
could be avoided if defense installa- 
tions could consult with representa- 
tive landowners as to their land 
needs before moving on a selected 
target area. Why couldn't represen- 
tative citizens acting in an advisory 
capacity provide these installations 
with valuable advice and assistance? 

Captain Monroe’s reaction to this 
proposal as advanced by the Florida 
Forestry Association was favorable. 
“I think your idea of setting up an 


(Turn to page 63) 
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THE WILDLIFE REFUGES ARE AN IMPORTANT ARM OF THE PUBLIC LANDS STRUCTURE. This being 
true, AFA members will be interested in differences of opinion that have 
arisen in reference to a new code covering oil and gas leases on the refuges 
managed by the Fish and Wildlife Service announced last month by Interior. 

The new code is the result of a study initiated originally by Assistant Secre- 
tary Orme Lewis. Prior to that Interior had put out a stop order on all 
leases pending completion of the study. Purpose of the study, Interior 
Stated, was to strengthen the arm of the Fish and Wildlife Service in the 
management of its resources and to iron out certain laxities in regulations in 
effect up to the time of the stop order. 





AT A CONFERENCE ATTENDED BY CONSERVATIONISTS LAST MONTH, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
said that issuance of leases on refuges was not Interior's idea originally— 
it was the brainchild of Congress. Thirty-five years ago authorization for 
such leases was voted by Congress under the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 which 
was reaffirmed and amended in 1946. Interior also pointed out that it has a 
bargain to live up to in reference to lands deeded to Interior for wildlife 
purposes where the original owners hung on to the oil and mineral leases. 





TO CARRY ON A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM was very difficult from the standpoint of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service under the terms of the old regulations, spokesmen said. 
Up until the time of the new code, about all the Service could do was to 
"advise" the Secretary on feasibility of prospective leases. While the old 
code did require the submission of a unit plan of management by a prospective 
lessee it did not require Fish and Wildlife Service approval. The Service 
said "the old regulations further provided that even if these conditions were 
not met leases nevertheless might issue if the Fish and Wildlife Service 
reported that oil and gas development could be conducted without destroying 
the usefulness of the lands as a Sanctuary for wildlife or in the absence of 
such a report wherever the Secretary determined that the national interest in 
securing the contemplated oil and gas production outweighed the importance of 
maintaining the refuge as a sanctuary for wildlife. Thus, while the old regu- 
lation permitted oil and gas development to proceed, it provided no protective 
devices nor authority to the Fish and Wildlife Service to insure that the in- 
tegrity of the refuge areas would be preserved." 





UNDER THE NEW CODE, THE SAY SO ON ISSUANCE OF RELEASES RESTS IN THE OFFICE of the di- 
rector of the Fish and Wildlife Service rather than that of the Secretary, 
although applicants may appeal decisions adverse to their interests to the 
Secretary. In spelling out the new regulations, two special refuge categories 
are established. Category A consists of inviolate sanctuaries where no leases 
may be issued. Other areas may be added to this category as conditions re- 
quire. Category B, which includes about half of the remaining refuges, are 
placed under "most severe restrictions." These refuges are designated as 
wilderness, recreational, water development or marsh areas. For them no re- 
lease may be issued until a complete and detailed operating plan insuring the 
full protection of the wildlife values in a manner prescribed by refuge 
technicians has been approved by the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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WHAT'S NEWS ACROSS THE NATION—(Continued) 





IN EVERY INSTANCE WHERE A LEASE IS ISSUED——including the areas outside as well as 
within the first two restricted categories—the following conditions, ("not 
one of which was contained in the old regulations,") must be met. These are: 
1) Geological and geophysical prospecting conducted on the leased premises 
shall be of a type and at a time satisfactory to the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice; 2) No drilling operations shall be conducted under the lease until such 
lease has been committed to an approved unit plan which provides for the con- 
sent and approval of the Fish and Wildlife Service as to the time, place and 
nature of such operations; 3) No plan of development may be approved without 
the concurrence of the Fish and Wildlife Service (reason for this being a 
double protection on critical areas; 4) Lessees are required to observe and 
comply with all state and federal laws and regulations relating to wildlife 
and will be required to take such action as is necessary to assure observance 
and compliance with these laws. 








WITH BOTH TOP FISH AND WILDLIFE AIDES AND OTHERS DOWN THE ECHELON assuring the writer 
that the new regulations are an improvement on the old ones and that they can 
be made to work "with the full support of the Secretary," it is difficult to 
fault this new code as a tool whereby the best interests of the fish and wild- 
life may be protected. Just the same it is being faulted by representatives 
of some conservation groups with one asking, "Why is it necessary to perfect 
any such shiny instrument as this code when all that is required is that 
Interior say 'No' as often and loudly as possible when some oil interest sug- 
gests it is a fine idea for them to develop a chunk of refuge land? Why is it 
necessary for Interior to issue what amounts to an open invitation to oil and 
gas interests to ‘come and get it'?" 











AT LEAST TWO MAJOR NATIONAL WILDLIFE ORGANIZATIONS GREETED THE new regulations with 
something less than enthusiasm. Writing in the Conservation News, the Na- 
ational Wildlife Federation stated, "While the order purports to set up ade- 
quate safeguards, it does in effect invite application for oil development in 
wildlife refuges. With the most honest interest can the Fish and Wildlife 


Service resist the pressure of politicans and the oil interests with this turn 
of events in refuge management?" 





THE WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE WAS EVEN MORE BLUNT. "Practically all of the 264 
national wildlife refuges were thrown open to oil and gas leasing on December 
2 under the new code signed by the Secretary ..." it said. The Institute 
also scored the Secretary for his comment first published by a wire service 
that Dr. Ira Gabrielson, Institute president, had gone along with the new 
regulations "if vigorously administered." The truth is, the Institute said, 
that Dr. Gabrielson and other members of an advisory committee of conserva- 
tionists seriously questioned any leasing program in refuges except to protect 
from oil drainage due to perepheral developments or in case of national 
emergency. In the event these two conditions were followed, a new code cover= 


ing leasing could prove effective "if vigorously administered," the Institute 
said. 
t 





"THE THING WE ARE OPPOSED TO," C. R. GUTERMUTH, OF THE INSTITUTE, told the Interior 
representatives, "is that any way you cut this thing, these refuges are being 
opened." When bureau representatives stressed that it was Congress, not 
Interior, that had originally authorized such leasing, Director Ernest Swift, 
of the Federation, declared, "Even though Congress may bless this, I don't 


consider them my Messiah . . . I think it is false philosophy to invade the 
refuges." 





AS OF LAST MONTH, SOME 293 LEASES WERE PENDING ON THE REFUGES not counting a Louisiana 
lease that was reportedly issued prior to the approval of the new code. One 
prominent forester who has been watching the new developments with interest 
perhaps summed it up as well as anyone when he said, "Any code or set of regu- 
lations is merely a working tool and is no better or worse than the agency 
wielding it. Secretary McKay himself probably put his finger on it when he 
said it would work ‘if vigorously administered'." One thing is sure. How 
this new code is "vigorously administered" is going to be watched very 
minutely by conservationists in coming months. 





(J. BC.) 
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the perfect 
ground cover 
for banks and 
shady places 


100 Big Clumps $13.00 (1000, $98) 


For hard-to-mow places plant Myrtle (Vinca 
Minor), the sturdy, neat ground cover that 
stays green all winter. Beautiful blue flow- 
ers in May. Resists insects and disease. 
Our big. heavy clumps with 12 or more 
stems can be planted 2 ft. apart on level, 
1% ft. on slopes. You cover large areas for 
little money. 

UNDER TREES there is nothing lovelier 
than Pachysandra. Shiny deep green leaves 
on erect plants. ‘Tolerant of poor soil. 
Space 6 in. 100 plants $9.50. 

SUN OR SHADE, Baltic Ivy defies damage 
by dogs, children and drought. Space 1 ft. 
100 pots $21.00. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Highlands, N. J. (Dept. 18-D) 

















3 Patents. 
Best mate- 
rial. Sold by ; 
the theusands. 


Infringers and imitators 
warned. Best Chrome 
Steel—Strong. Du- 
rable. 











THE RENOWNED 
CHARLES H,. RICH 
“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 


Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 
Phone: 2171 











SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 
Recommended by foresters for cruis- 
ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. 
Direct course readings. Wrste for _, 
free literature and instructions, rs 


SILVA, INC., Dept. A LaPorte, ind. 















ROOTSPRED TREE PLANTER 


A high quality seedling and nursery planter 
at $245 for tractors with hydraulic lift. Punc- 
ture-proof tires, 20” ball-bearing coulter, cast 
planting shoe. Safe on hillsides, stony land. 
Write: 
ROOTSPRED 
St. Petersburg, Pennsylvania 








When writing to advertisers mention 
AMERICAN FORESTS 














CATCH THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT! 


Trap 
Can’t Harm 
Children 
or Pets 


Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 
squirrels, skunks, weasels, etc. Takes minks, coons with- 
out injuring them. Straying pets and poultry are released 
unhurt. Easy to set—open ends give animal confidence. 
Fully guaranteed. No jaws or springs to break. Rustproof. 
Sizes for all needs. Send coupon for valuable FREE 
86-page booklet on trapping secrets. 

HAVAHART. 155-F Water Street, Ossining, 
Please send me free 36-page booklet and price list. 


N. Y. 





Address 














Wings Over the Forest 


(From page 60) 


advisory group to assist military ac- 
tivities in obtaining sites for opera- 
tional training needs is a sound and 
far-seeing one,” he wrote Weddell. 
“I will do my best on my next visit 
to Washington to pave the way for 
approval.” At the same time Cap- 
tain Monroe warmly praised the role 
of the association in the Blackwater 
matter, said “I feel it was mainly 
through your efforts that we have 
reached the amicable understanding 
that now exists.” 

How the Defense Department will 
react to the committee proposal re- 
mains to be seen but land managers 
are already calling it “soundly con- 
ceived” and are asking why it 
couldn’t be put into operation on 
defense posts all over the country at 
once. As Weddell points out, it 
doesn’t tie the hands of the Navy in 
any way being purely advisory in 
nature, but it could greatly help in 
cementing better relations between 
the military and the public and actu- 
ally speed up defense acquisition 
programs in some cases. As some 
landowners point out, it is the “ele- 
ment of surprise” in many military 
land acquisition measures that has 
had a tendency to ruffle a great many 
feathers. 

Whether the advisory committee 
proposal would work or not remains 
to be seen. One note of caution 
sounded by Admiral Reeves was that 
it might be preferable to try the 
plan on one installation first over a 
period of time. Military leaders, he 
said, would have a tendency to react 
more favorably toward a proposal 
where a precedent had been set and 
where it had worked over a period 
of time. Both Weddell and Soule are 
inclined to agree with this sugges- 
tion. 

The main thing, many land man- 
agers think, is to set up some sort of 
machinery that would enable repre- 
sentative groups to inquire into de- 
fense needs on a constructive basis. 
As more and more people know, 
these needs have not been inconsid- 
erable in recent years. And while 
defense needs should and must be 
met, it is believed that a somewhat 
more cooperative approach to the 
problem might be beneficial for all 
concerned. Possibly this Blackwater 
matter which started out as a hot 
dispute and ended on an amicable 
note could be a key for achieving 
such a solution. 








-othis complete 
STOry ON cece 


MURCO CHIPPERS 


Here is a booklet you should have in your files . 





the most complete and detailed story on pulpwood and 
wastewood chippers - complete specifications of 
each . . . the sizes in which they are available .. . 


the uses for each model. 
copy upon request. 


We will gladly send you a 
Write for it today. 


Illustrated are two MURCO Wastewood Chippers selected 
from the complete line described and illustrated in the 
new MURCO Chipper booklet. The reason for the wide 
preference for MURCO Chippers throughout the country 
is their outstand- 
ing performance, 
producing more 
and better chips 
at less cost, with 
less sawdust and 
slivers, free from 
repairs, while at 
the same time 
having _produc- 
tion records of 
100 cords or over 
per hour. 





75” diameter 4-knife mechan- 
ical feed wastewood chipper. 


MURCO Wastewood 
Chippers will produce 
quality specification- 
size pulpwood chips 
from planer trim- 
mings, slabs, edgings, 
round wood or veneer 
cores. Many mills 
throughout the coun- 
try have stopped 
burning dollars and 
are now selling chips. 
It will pay you to 
investigate today. 





Multi-knife wastewood chipper 
in three sizes, 56”, 64”, 72” 
diameter discs. 







Write for proposal on the MURCO 
Wastewood Chipper to meet your 
requirements. 


D J MURRAY MANUFACTURING CQ 


MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1883 


WAUSAU WISCONSIN 

















Feature Photo of the Month 








Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy- 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources, 
For each picture selected AMERICAN Forests will pay $10 
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Photo submitted by C. H. Schaeffer, Tallahassee, Florida 


Stretching skyward, a specimen of the Florida state tree, the sabal palmetto, 


seems to pierce a silver-lined cloud, at Highland Hammock State Park, Sebring. 





Miore Powrer Per Pound 


That's the key to bigger profits from production cutting .. . 

more power per pound. And that’s what Homelite gives you in 

the new 5-20 Chain Saw. It’s packed with power for fast cut- 

ting. You get a full 5 hp delivered right to the chain. Yet it 

weighs only a light, light 20 pounds for easy operation. Most 

important, it stands up under the grind with a minimum of ae ae NT a mee 
down time and lowest possible maintenance. 14” and 18” 4702 RIVERDALE AVENUE ¢ PORT CHESTER, N. ¥ 
plunge cut bows or 14” to 60” straight blades are interchange- 
able. New attachments for clearing or brush cutting are now 
available. Get your key to bigger profits. Send for information 
on the complete line of Homelite Chain Saws today. 


Canadian Distributors: 


Terry Machinery Co., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, Ottaw 





PACKS THE SOCK 
TO HANDLE ROCK! 


This D9 is assigned to 25 miles of new road construction for 
Collins Pine Co. The outfit is 100% Caterpillar-powered in the 
woods. Says Logging Superintendent J. E. Garrett: “We get top 


performance from our Caterpillar-built units in any kind of 
weather and all conditions. During the winter months, we regu- 
larly log in 5 feet of snow with them.” 


286 HP CAT* D9 Tractor with No. 9A Bulldozer picked 
by Collins Pine Co. to pioneer in rough going 


You're looking at a 73,000-pound D9 (as equipped ) 
pioneering a logging road for Collins Pine Co., north- 
east of Chester, Calif. In many spots, the D9 pioneered 
work on 40-45° slopes. With its 286 HP heft, it handled 
material from rocky patches to boulders, maintaining a 
steady 8-hour-a-day, 5-day-a-week pace. 

As big and rugged as the D9 is, it is also easy to 
operate. Here are some reasons why: 


@ Hydraulic boosters provide power steering and braking. 


@ Long 7-roller track frame improves stability, flotation 
and ride. 


@ “In-seat” starting with single lever control insures fast 
starts in any weather. 


@ Adjustable seat, all-round visibility and easy access to 
all controls make the operator’s job simpler. 


All in all, from its completely new 286 HP Caterpillar 
Engine to its tough “water-quenched” track shoes for 
longer wear, the D9 is built to set new production stand- 
ards in the woods. The first track-type tractor with a 
turbocharger, it is available with torque converter or 
direct oil clutch drive, so you can match the drive to 
your job needs. Ask your Caterpillar Dealer to show 
you how it can step up your production! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl., U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 











